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PREFACE. 


Wuen, in beginning the publication of the Christian Dis- 
ciple, five years ago, we announced our intention to use it 
for the defence of controverted religious truth, it was thought 
by many of our friends, that the state of publick sentiment 
did not warrant such an undertaking. It seemed to them, 
that the dispassionate and inquisitive spirit that had prevailed, 
was bringing our opinions forward into general reception with 
a steady, though quiet progress, which ought to content their 
advocates. It was feared, that to assume a controversial atti- 
tude would be to excite a clamour, against which argument 
would scarcely prevail so far as even to be heard ; and, still 
more, anxiety was entertained, lest, in the discussions which 
should follow, charity would suffer more than faith would 
gain. 

The event has dispelled these apprehensions. An unex- 
pected degree of curiosity, and of independent thought upon 
religious subjects has been found to exist; and so far was 
our work from satisfying the publick taste for investigations 
of this nature, that it has been followed by several others of 
similar character ; one of which, at least, the Baltimore Uni- 
tarian Miscellany, has obtained a still wider circulation. 

In the mean time, the sphere, within which an interest in 
our labours is felt, is greatly enlarged. Many eminent indi- 
viduals, in church and state, have adopted the sentiments 
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which we have maintained. Ministers, professing them, 
have been settled in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina; and societies of 
Unitarian Christians have been organized in the cities of Bal- 
timore, Washington, Pittsburgh, and New York. A more 
extensive and powerful effeet upon the religious publick than 
has been known in any other instance in this country, (unless 
the preaching of Whitefield and his associates make an excep- 
tion,) was produced by the sermon of Dr. Channing at Ballti- 
more, which contained rather a sketch than a defence of 
Unitarian opinions. In many parts of our country, besides 
those which we have specified, there are considerable num- 
bers, and in almost all parts religious individuals, attached to 
this system from conviction and conscience. A _ spirit of 
religious inquiry is still more generally diffused, and besides 
those who have embraced our views, there are many whe 
are subjecting them to a candid examination. 

Nor has this progress of opinion been attended with any 
extraordinary excitement of uncharitable feelings. Doubt- 
less, in common with all, who have been in a minority in 
religion, we have*occasionally had cause to regret that we 
were misjudged and misrepresented. But we think we look 
in vain for any other instance, in which so considerable a 
reformation of belief has been effected with so little mutual 
irritation. In comparison with those, who in other times and 
countries have engaged in similar labours, we consider our- 
selves to have been signally privileged in regard to the 
amount of obloquy, which we have been called to endure, 
and the te nptations to unchristian feeling, which we have had 
to resist. And we have ceased, in a great measure, to dread 
the influence of controversy upon an intelligent and serious 
community, since we have perceived, that in the course of 
these discussions, they have assumed a more moderate and 
elevated character ; and a better mutual understanding, and 
greater mutual respect, have come to prevail between the 
adherents to opposite opinions. Exceptions to this remark 
undoubtedly occur; but it is no small cause of satisfaction 
that, to such an extent, a good example is set by those whose 
example will naturally be regarded. 

Our experience, then, if we interpret it aright, gives us 
great encouragement to proceed. The edition of the Chris- 
tian Disciple being in some numbers nearly exhausted, it har 
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become convenient to adopt another title for our work, and we 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to present it in an improved 
form, with respect to tke mechanical execution. We have 
not seen reason, however, to propose any considerable devia- 
tion from the plan upon which the Christian Disciple was 
conducted. In the department of Miscellany, we shall arrange 
such contributions as may be furnished us upon topicks inte- 
resting to religious minds ; such as the evidences of our faith ; 
the history and interpretation of its records ; the exhibitions of 
its power in the improvements of Christian society, and the 
lives of excellent individuals; its disclosures, consolations 
and motives; the conduct which it inculcates ; the temper 
which it forms ; the exercises of piety, and the methods of 
its culture. Under the head of Collections, we shall present 
such brief extracts and remarks as may occur to us in the 
course of our reading ; and we hope to be able often to add 
specimens of devotional Poetry. In the Review, we shall 
give our judgment of publications, which derive importance 
from their subject, author, ability, occasion, or probable ten- 
dency; and in this department our own opinions will be ex- 
pressed with more uniformity, than can be expected in every 
part of a work furnished from such various sources. We 
shall conclude each number with articles of Intelligence of 
events interesting to the religious publick. We have made 
arrangements to present under this head a List of new Reli- 
gious Publications ; and it will be our aim to keep an accu- 
rate record of changes in the Congregational ministry of 
Massachusetts. 

In the prosecution of our work, we have by no means an 
exclusive view to the defence of opinions which distinguish 
us. We propose to avow and enforce the sentiments which 
we entertain upon important subjects relating to religion. In 
some of these we differ from our fellow Christians; in many 
we accord with them. We wish to feel and excite an inte- 
rest in the truths which we present, proportioned to their 
respective seasonableness and worth; and not to attach to 
any an unreasonable importance, because we are peculiar in 
receiving it. Among the various doctrines which constitute 
our system of religious belief, one is the personal unity of 
the Godhead. It is a doctrine to which we ascribe a great 
value. We think it has an intimate connexion with the 
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highest exercises of a devout mind; and that its rejection by 
Christians severs that alliance in the cause of religion, which 
ought to exist between the understanding and the heart, and 
is the great obstacle to the universal diffusion of the Christian - 
faith. And as, among the various opinions which we profess, 
this is the opinion which has been the most assailed, it is also 
that to whose defence we have been obliged to devote the 
greatest share of our attention. But neither for this nor for 
any other doctrine, acknowledged or disputed, which we 
maintain, do we wish to manifest a greater zeal than is de- 
manded by its importance, the occasions for its practical ap- 
plication, or the danger that it will be rejected or overlooked. 
Our most satisfactory labours will be those in which we may 
cooperate with our fellow Christians; and we are happy to 
think, that the truths in which they dissent from us, stand less 
in neil than heretofore of direct vindication, and that we 
shall be more at liberty, in future, to trace their application to 
the concerns of life, the reformation of literature, the correc- 
tion of moral sentiment, the progress of society, the universal 
discipline of human nature, and the accomplishment of the 
designs of the divine benevolence. 

Our task would certainly be lighter, if we could forget that 
some of the truths, which it is our chief source of happiness 
and cause of gratitude to have imbibed, have yet obtained so 
partial a reception, and are advancing against so many obsta- 
cles. ‘The temper in which we shall maintain these, we shall 
be safest in leaving to be inferred from what we shall write. 
We trust, however, that it will not be deficient in earnest- 
ness ; for if we could be negligent of such a trust, we should 
have little hope of being able to render our account with joy. 
We profess to have received the religion of Jesus Christ in 
that original, uncorrupted form, in which it is best suited to 
occupy the reason, affect the heart, and order the life; to 
acquire an extensive power, by commanding the assent of in- 
fidels, and exert an efficacious one, by quieting the doubts 
and rectifying the principles of believers. The system, in 
short, which we have received for Christianity, we profess to 
account the great instrument of human happiness in life and 
in eternity. And with this sense of it, we should be misera- 


bly unfaithful to every motive, which it furnishes, if we did 
not feel an intense interest in its diffusion. 
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We trust, again, that the temper in which, as occasion 
shall require, we shall maintain our disputed sentiments, 
will not be found deficient in gentleness and candour. We 
profess to have an elevated object in our view. We de- 
sire, with whatever power we may exert, to promote the 
reception and efficacy of truths the most purifying and en- 
nobling. It would ill become us to be irritated by the delu- 
sions which we desire to dispel, or by the delusion which 
misinterprets our efforts. However it may have been else- 
where, this is not a period of the world, nor this a condition 
of society, which will furnish apologies for forbearing, with an 
honest manliness, to speak the truth ; but professing to be at- 
tached to it not only for its satisfactory evidence, but also for 
its salutary power, we hope not to forget the duty, nor forego 
the satisfaction of ‘‘ speaking the truth in love.” 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 


Sir—I have thought that the cause of pure religion might be pro- 
moted, by diffusing extensively in the Christian community, in an 
easy and popular form, such elementary knowledge of our sacred 
writings, particularly of the New Testament, and such illustrations 
of their meaning, as is either not accessible now to readers in gene- 
ral, or is to be obtained only by an extensive course of reading. In 
order to contribute something to so valuable a purpose, it is m 
intention to prepare a few communications of this kind for the 
Christian Examiner. If you are so far satisfied with the design, 
and the execution of the introductory essay, which accompanies 


this, as to give it a place in the first Number of the Examiner, it 
will be followed by others. 


E*** Vee, 
NOTES UPON THE BIBLE.—No. I. 


Tue Bible is regarded by Christians with reverence, as 
containing a revelation from God to men; and it is read with 
peculiar interest, as the sacred book, from which is drawn the 
system of their religious faith. This reverence, with which 
it is regarded, and interest with which it is read, alike by the 
whole Christian community, may be expected to excite a 
lively interest in every inquiry relative to the form in which it 
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appears, its history, its contents, and its meaning. Every 
one must be desirous of knowing what are the true grounds 
of his respect for that book, and what the real value of the 


instructions, which he receives from it. There are some 


misconceptions respecting it, I apprehend, which may be 
traced to our early impressions, and the manner in which it 
is put into our hands in our childhood. It is first presented 
to us, as a single volume, and we read it as the single work 
of a single author. There is indeed one point of view, in 
which it may not be very incorrect thus to consider it. As 
containing a revelation from God, and giving a complete 
account of the divine dispensations in their connexion and 
harmony, it is to be read as a single book. Though deliver- 
ed in parcels, at sundry times, in succession, through a long 
period, it reveals one system of doctrine, one rule of life, one 
object of hope, and is professedly coramunicated to the world 
by the direction and influence of one and the same spirit. 

But it is also to be regarded in another light, as consisting 
wholly of human compositions, like other writings of equal 
antiquity, the fair subjects of criticism, to be studied and exam- 
ined with diligence and care, and subjected to the same laws 
of interpretation, which are applied to them under similar 
circumstances. ‘They are to be traced up, each of them 
separately to their respective authors, and to the age in which 
they were severally written. By doing this, we may find our 
view of their divine authority, as well as of the sense in which 
they are to be understood, materially affected. 

For thus the case stands. Those writings are attributed 
to different persons, whose names have been annexed to them 
respectively. It is then of great importance to find them 
exhibiting such characteristic differences of style, as corres- 
ponds to that supposition. They purport also to be the pro- 
duction of periods of time far distant from each other. It is 
highly satisfactory then, and confirms us in the belief, that we 
have not attributed to them an authority, that does not belong 
to them, when we discover in them internal marks of the age 
to which each of them is respectively assigned. And besides 
this, no inconsiderable aid to their interpretation is derived 
from this confirmation of their authority. In order to under- 
stand fully their meaning, it is often extremely material to 
know when they were written, and under what circumstances. 
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Especially is this true of the prophetic parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the epistolary of the New. For the instructions 
which they contain, and the exhortations and denunciations 
with which they abound, are all connected with the history of 
the people to which they are addressed, and are drawn from 
circumstances of time, place, character, and prevalent cus- 
toms, of which we must have some previous knowledge, in 
order to understand fully their meaning. 

With the writings of the Old ‘Testament we are concerned 
in the present inquiries only so far as they are connected with 
those of the New. They were certainly in being before the 
time of our Saviour, and were held in reverence by the Jew- 
ish nation, as being the sacred deposit of their history, reli- 
gion, and law. This we know by the manner in which they 
are constantly quoted and referred to by our Saviour and his 
apostles; and the same quotations and references, by their 
general agreement with the copies, which are now extant, 
assure us, that the writings which have come down to us are 
substantially the same, that they had at that time. They then 
constituted, as they do now, a constant part of the worship of 
the synagogue. They had been collected into a single 
volume ever since the return from the Babylonian captivity. 
This was the work of Ezra; and we learn that the volume 
thus formed, and which has ever since been regarded as a. 
complete collection of their sacred writings, was perfected 
about a hundred years afterward, by Simon the Just, by the 
addition of the last of the prophets, who flourished after the 
captivity, and were contemporary with Ezra, or succeeded 
him. 

These writings, beginning with the Pentateuch, or five 
books of Moses, and ending with Malachi, appeared in suc- 
cession, some of them at distant intervals, during a period of 
about nine hundred years; the last of them not much short of 
four hundred and fifty years before the Christian era. During 
the whole of this last period, no person appeared to assume 
the prophetic character—no addition was made to the sacred 
books, and though the Jewish nation remained in the land of 
their fathers, observing the rites of the Mosaic law, ard the 
worship of the temple; and though the age was not destitute 
of writers, whose works have come down to posterity, none of 
them laid claim to divine authority, and the volume of Seripture 
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remained unchanged till the introduction of a new dispensa- 
tion at the publication of the gospel. This is an important 
fact, to prove the care of the Jews in distinguishing those 
writings, which were to have a peculiar religious authority. 
That, during so long a period, while they were lamenting the 
loss of the prophetic spirit, and expecting its return, no false 
claims were ventured to be made, or if the claim was made, 
it was not acknowledged, shows that the reception of books 
into the Jewish Canon* was a matter of evidence, and not of 
accident or caprice, and that imposition by a false claim was 
not easily effected. 

The Canon of the Old Testament we see was thus fixed, 
and the number and names of the books composing it deter- 
mined, by one of the last of the sacred writers himself. ‘The 
New Testament took its present form, as a single book, con- 
taining a complete collection of the Christian scriptures, in a 
different manner; yet in one that is not less satisfactory. 
These writings were not collected together, and formed into a 
single volume, with a mark of authority, by any one of the 
sacred writers, nor until many years after the last of them. 
It was probably never done in a formal manner by any indi- 
vidual, or any body of men. Had there been any such early 
act, some record of it would have remained. 

The first recognition we meet with of the New Testament, 
as a collection of books, consisting of all those, which were 
acknowledged by Christians as of canonical authority, is in 
Eusebius of Cesarea, the ecclesiastical historian. ‘This was 
in the beginning of the fourth century. His catalogue con- 
tains all those writings, which now constitute the volume of 


* The term Canon is used by theological writers, to designate those books, 
which are received by Jews and Christians as of divine authority, and are un- 
derstood to contain their rule of faith, The Jewish Canon contains those 
books, and those only, which constitute the Old Testament. The Christian 
Canon is properly limited to those writings of the evangelists and apostles, 
which have received the title of the New Testament. Though in a looser sense 
we may speak of it as comprehending both the old and new ; since Christians 
admit, in common with Jews, the authority of their sacred writings as well as 
their own. 

When the Canon of Scripture is spoken of, this catalogue of sacred books 
is meant ; and when a book is spoken of as canonical, the meaning is, that it 
belongs to this Catalogue. The term was chosen to be thus used, as denoting, 
that this collection of books is to be regarded as containing the complete and 
entire rule for the faith and practice of Christians; a rule being the origina! 
meaning of the word canon. 
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the New Testament. No intimation is given of any public 
act, by which their authority was established ; ‘but they ap- 
pear, on the contrary, to have been received by common con- 
sent, each individual book on its own particular evidence, from 
the time in which they were respectively published. The 
same books, we have satisfactory reasons for believing, were 
acknowledged by Origen in the middle of the preceding cen- 
tury, though no forraal catalogue of them was made out by 
him.* 

That the books of the New Testament should not have 
been collected into a single volume, and their number and au- 
thority settled, at an earlier period, may be accounted for in 
a satisfactory manner. 

The historical books were written at different times, and 
were probably designed, by their respective authors, for the 
particular use of different societies of Christians, not improba- 
bly far distant from each other. Each of the gospels was 
alone a competent history for the use of those, for whora it 
was intended. They did not need either the additional evi- 
dence or instruction to be drawn from the others. When, 
therefore, we consider the labour and expense of multiplying 
copies, by the tedious process of writing, and the want of those 
facilities of communication between distant places, which are 
now enjoyed, a-considerable length of time may be well sup- 
posed to have elapsed, before any one society of Christians 
would be in possession of copies of all the authentic writings 
of the apostles; those designed for the special use of other 
churches, as well as those particularly intended for their own, 
or for the use of Christians generally. And if such were the 
case in respect to the historical books, still more so must it 
have been true of the epistles, several of which were not only 
addressed to particular churches, but were manifestly occa- 
sioned wholly by some peculiar circumstances in those 
churches, and adapted to them. It would be long before 
writings, thus local and occasional, would be generally receiv- 
ed by other societies, where the same special interest in them 
did not exist. : 


* The authorities of Eusebius and Origen, in this case, are of great weight. 
They were among the most learned men of the age in which they lived, and 
had both of them directed their inquiries particularly to the history and the 
authenticity of the Christian scriptures. 
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Further. We are to take into consideration the design of 
the Christian religion, and to recollect who were the persons 
that were to read its books. Not literary men only had an 
interest in the doctrine of the New Testament, as was the 
case with the writings of the philosophers. What the Saviour 
taught, and the apostles preached, was equally interesting to 
all; and in order that the purposes and design of heaven 
might be accomplished, it was to be communicated to the 
poor as well as to the rich, to the unlearned as well as to the 
philosopher. In order to this, some method of communica- 
tion, more prompt and effectual than that by writing, was 
requisite at first. It was accordingly not by books, but by 
the personal preaching of the apostles, that Christianity was 
at first propagated, converts were made to the Christian faith, 
and churches were established. ‘The witnesses of the mira- 
cles and resurrection of Jesus did not at first send their writ- 
ings abroad, but went forth themselves, testifying, wherever 
they went, the things which they had seen and heard, con- 
firming the truth of their testimony by miracles, and publish- 
ing every where the momentous doctrines which they had in 
charge. 

Thus actively employed in personal labours, several years 
may have elapsed before the original witnesses felt the neces- 
sity of committing to writing what was the* subject of their 
preaching, and of leaving permanent records, for the use of 
succeeding generations, of the life and preaching of the author 
of their faith. And after this work was accomplished, we are 
not to suppose, that in an age and country, where few probably 
were readers, their written testimony would be in great de- 
mand, or be eagerly sought for, so long as the original wit- 
nesses were alive, and it was in the power of Christians to 
receive the truths of the Gospel immediately from the lips of 
its primitive teachers. Now the last of the apostles lived till 
the close of the first century, and some of their immediate 
disciples till the middle of the second. Until this time, there- 
fore, Christians had the opportunity of receiving the testimony 
of Christ from unexceptionable living witnesses; and many, 
probably, of being eyewitnesses themselves of miracles wrought 
in confirmation of the testimony. 

There was then little occasion, as yet, for recurring to 
written documents, or for being anxious to possess them. 
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The preachers themselves, and those who were employed in 
instructing and confirming Christians in the faith, were less 
likely to appeal, in their addresses, or their writings, to the 
books of the apostles, than to assert and communicate their 
own personal knowledge ; especially, since, for the reasons 
which have already been mentioned, those books could not 
have been in the hands of Christians generally for a long time 
after this, and but few probably at this time could have seen 
them. 

What was thus reasonably to be expected, from the circum- 
stances of the case, we find was the thing that actually took 
place. Our reasonings are confirmed by fact. Previous to 
about the middle of the second century, quotations from the 
gospels and epistles, and even references to them, were infre- 
quent. In what remain of the writings of the apostolic fathers,* 
we have satisfactory evidence of the existence of several of 
the books of the New Testament at that time. But more 
than this we have not. We find proof, that they were then 
beginning to be in great demand. They were becoming 
every day more necessary to supply the place of original wit- 
nesses, who no longer remained to give their living testimony. 
Nor were they less important as a standard of faith, by which 
the doctrines of the preachers of Christianity were to be judg- 
ed. They were even become necessary now to the preach- 
ers themselves, to supply them with the knowledge, by which 
they were to be qualified for the office of teachers, and to 
prevent the uncertainty, and to correct the mistakes and the 
corruptions of tradition. It was also at this period, that Chris- 
tians would feel interested in collecting together all the scat- 
tered writings of the evangelists and apostles, bringing their 
testimony to a single point, and subjecting them to a close 
comparison, so as to ascertain their mutual agreement, and 
how far they served to confirm and illustrate each other. The 
public reading of these books now forming a constant part of: 
the religious service of the Christian assemblies, each sepa- 
rate church would become desirous of possessing a copy of 
all the authentic records of the founder of the religion, and of 
his immediate disciples. From this time we accordingly dis- 


*The name of Apostolic Fathers is given to those writers, who were contem- 
porary with the apostles. Those whose writings have come down to us are 
Barnabas, Clement, Hermas, Ignatius and Polycarp. 
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cover traces of the existence of the New Testament, as a 
collection of the sacred writings of Christians. 

The process of which we are speaking was gradual. But 
it was completed, and the canon of the New Testament was 
permanently settled by general consent, without any formal 
act of the church, sometime before the commencement of the 
fourth century. The claim of each book toa place in the 
sacred volume was ascertained separately, and grounded upon 
satisfactory evidence then existing, and most of which still 
exists, that they were written by the persons to whom they were 
ascribed. ‘This evidence was then easily to be obtained, on 
account of the estimation in which they were held, as. con- 
taining the only authentic records of their religion,—of its 
origin, its history, and its laws. And it was their inestimable 
value and importance, which induced Christians of that and 
of every succeeding age to employ effectual means to pre- 
serve those writings in their original purity, to spread them 
extensively, to multiply copies, and to translate them into 
different languages, for the use of Christians of all nations. 

When the time had come, that none of the original wit- 
nesses of the Saviour remained to give his living testimony, 
every Christian must have felt the deepest interest in procur- 
ing correct and authentic copies of the writings they had left. 
It would be scarcely possible that any one of those writings 
should be lost, or that any spurious book should so far impose 
upon the Christian community as to obtain general credit in the 
churches. If such book contained any thing which militated 
with the known preaching of the person to whom it was 
ascribed, it carried the mark of forgery in its face, and would 
be rejected. If ithad never been heard of in the lifetime of 
its reputed author, whatever were its contents, the presump- 
tion against its genuineness would be too strong for it to be 
received. Or further, it would be regarded with distrust, if 
it differed materially in style and manner, from the acknow- 
ledged writings of the person, whose name it bore. 

This is not mere speculative reasoning, but matter of fact. 
Such discrimination was actually made. While several epis- 
tles of Paul and Peter were acknowledged as genuine, other 
writings attributed to these apostles, as well as to some of the 
others, were rejected from the beginning as of no authority, 
and were never admitted into the sacred volume. And some 
of those, the claims of which were finally admitted, were not 
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universally acknowledged at first.* These facts are of im- 
portance to assure us of the actual care of the first‘Christians, 
with respect to the character and claims of their sacred books ; 
and it is peculiarly satisfactory, as it is to be traced up to 
the lifetime of the immediate successors of the apostles, 
while many were yet living, who were contemporary with at 
least one of the original witnesses of our Saviour, and com- 
panions of his life. 

Such, as I have stated, appears to have been the origin of 
our sacred books, and such the circumstances under which 
they were early collected together by Christians into a single 
volume, which they regarded with peculiar reverence, as 
containing the history and the substance of their religion. 
How was this book preserved by the first Christians and their 
successors from being lost, and from being corrupted ? With 
what care has it been transmitted down to the present time ? 
What reason have we to believe, that it is substantially, and 
to all important purposes, the same now, that it was when it 
was the basis of the faith, and holiness, and courage, and joy, 
of the primitive Christians ? . 





CAUSES OF LUKEWARMNESS IN CHRISTIANS. 


Ir is not a little surprising to observe how many, of even 
believing and professing Christians, have but -a cool attach- 
ment to their religion. ‘They believe it to be divine, and 
worthy all acceptation, but they do not take much interest in it. 
They hold it to be the best gift of heaven, and the foundation 
of their eternal hopes; yet they manifest no great depth of 
feeling in regard to it, and seem to be not at all anxious to 
promote the knowledge and influence of it in the world. 
Their faith is cold and heartless. Their hope is dim and 


* The following were not received into the catalogue of sacred books by all 
the churches at first, viz. The Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of James, 
Second Epistle of Peter, Second and Third Epistle of John, Epistle of Jude 
and the Apocalypse. 

t The apostle John lived to a great age, probably till about the end of the 
first century. One at least, Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who had seen this 
apostle, lived till past the middle of the second century. 
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sluggish. Their love is languid toward God, and inactive t6e- 
ward man. 

It cannot be said of such at the present day, as our Lord 
said respecting others,—that “because of persecution their 
love has waxed cold.” The church is in a state of security 
and peace, which allows every one quietly, and without moles- 
tation, to pursue the concerns of personal religion as zealously 
as he pleases. ‘The opposition and obloquy which may 
attend the profession of any particular doctrines, and quench 
the ardour of those who hold them, make no attack upon the 
warmth of a private devotion to the cause, but allow every one 
to be animated as he will in that which concerns his own soul. 
There are other causes for that deplorable slumber of the 
soul, which has stolen upon so many in the church, robbing 
them of their highest religious enjoyment, and defrauding 
their fellow men of their activity. If we can point out a few 
of the most obvious of these, we may perhaps help some of 
the sleepers to arouse themselves, and revive the dying affec- 
tions of their souls. vik 

There are undoubtedly some whose lukewarmness is oc- 
casioned by their want of acquaintance with their religion. 
It may seem harsh, in the present age, to charge Christians 
with ignorance of their faith; and yet the charge is but too 
applicable to many. We, of course, do not mean the same 
sort or degree of ignorance which prevailed in the dark ages 
of the spiritual despotism of Rome, when ignorance was ac- 
counted favourable to devotion in the people, and was no dis- 
grace to the teachers; when it often happened that neither 
pastor nor flock possessed or could read the New Testament. 
[n comparison with those days we are doubtless all enlighten- 
ed, and well informed. But the question is, are we all so in 
the comparison with our own days? Do all read, know, and 
meditate as much of their faith as they should do, when the 
wonderful abundance of means is considered, and the facility 
of commanding them? Is it not rather true that many are con- 
tent to believe the gospel, and do not care to know much 
about it? thatthere are even serious, conscientious men, who 
honour and profess the gospel, and who yet very seldom read 
the scriptures, have made it a small object to understand 
them, have not been at all anxious to advance beyond the 
knowledge they possessed some years ago, have perhaps been 
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satisfied with what they acquired at school, or from their 
parents, and as for other sources of information, besides the 
Bible and the weekly sermons, pretend not to consult them 
at all? . 

It is to be feared that this'is literally the case with many 
believers. Bible Societies, Book Societies, and lbraries, 
besides periodical publications, that solicit their attention 
quarterly, monthly, and weekly, have brought the means of 
religious instruction to the very house of every man in the 
community, so that he has but to open his eyes and be wise ; 
yet there are many who are satisfied with the most scanty 
and superficial acquaintance with the Christian system of 
doctrine and duty. 

Is it strange that such persons should be lukewarm! Since 
their minds are never warmed by contact with the living 
scriptures, or with the minds of other men, is it strange that 
they grow cool? Is it strange that the ardent feelings which 
they once had, and the young glow of devotion, should fade 
and die, since they are so seldom revived by the reperusal of 
the volumes of truth and piety ? 

No man can be expected to continue for a long time deeply 
interested in any subject or pursuit, with which he is only 
partially acquainted. ‘There is a charm in novelty which 
may captivate the heart, and create a temporary passion ; 
while the subject is new a man will be in raptures with it, 
and devote to it his whole affections and labours, though he 
may have but the slightest possible acquaintance with it. But 
this is not a lasting state of the feelings. This violent admi- 
ration soon subsides, if there be nothing further to be inquired 
and known concerning it. ‘Take, for example, the study of 
natural philosophy, or the art of musick. One sees a few 
wonderful experiments, or hears a few beautiful strains, and 
straightway imagines himself a devoted enthusiast to the pur- 
suit. But suppose he go no further than this beginning, and 
do nothing but repeat over and over again these experiments 
or tunes, how long will it be before his admiration is tired 
out, and settles down into complete indifference? It is only 
he who goes on learning, exploring further and deeper, and 
adding to his treasures of knowledge and skill, who can main- 
tain the fervour of spirit which he felt at first. Apply this to 
religion. ‘The young convert, first made sensible to the won- 
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derful beauty and holy peace of Christian truth, is absorbed 
in their contemplation, and filled with a sort of ecstacy. He 
is loth to do any thing but enjoy the delirium of his feeling, 
and is amazed at the composure with which older Christians 
occupy themselves in the tedious drudgeries of time. But 
suppose that, satisfied with this experience of the power of 
religion, he seek for nothing beyond these impressions, this 
alphabet of religious feeling ;—they soon cease to be new, 
and then they are no longer striking. He gets tired of look- 
ing forever at the same picture, and listening to the same - 
airs. His mind makes no advance, receives no addition, ts 
not excited by progress or variety, and it becomes weary, 
cool, uninterested. ‘This is the inevitable tendency. It can 
be avoided only by continuing to inquire and search, and by 
thus adding to impression, knowledge. 

There may be some who continue to be zealous without 
becoming enlightened. If so, they may form exceptions to 
these remarks, but they are no objections to their accuracy. 
For they will be found to be either men of great constitutional 
enthusiasm of temper, whose animal vivacity never flags, but 
is buoyed up upon the waves of change and trouble, like the 
life boat that rides patiently in the storm, while the elements 
conspire in vain to overwhelm it; or they have become en- 
gaged in some plans of active religious exertion, which suffice 
to keep up the excitement, and make good the place of a 
more extensive knowledge of divine things. Where neither 
is the case, the least that can be expected is that the first 
ardour will cool, and lukewarmness become the habit of the 
heart. 

Another cause of this lukewarmness among Christians 
is their immersion in the world. ‘The man of habitual reli- 
gious sentiment, or of Christian profession, does not retire 
from the world into seclusion and solitude, to cherish his 
faith and piety where there shall be no obstacle or interrup- 
tion. But he lives in the midst of the world and the world’s 
bustle, and the company and cares of other men, where his 
faith meets stumbling blocks, and his piety interruptions, at 
every step. There is no talismanic charm in his profession, 
to save him from these, no invisible spell to carry him through 
unharmed and invulnerable. But he is exposed to them on 
every side, and his character is liable to be affected. The 
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cares of life seize on his time, and defraud religion of the 
moments which should have been sacred to it. ‘The plea- 
sures of the world, sparkling and soliciting wherever he moves, 
force upon him their allurements, and seek to create a dis- 
relish for the more elevated pleasures of spiritual contempla- 
tion. The company of other men breaks in upon his hours 
of leisure and his plans of reading, and he cannot go to con- 
verse with God, because men have stolen his time to converse 
with them. All these inconveniences conspire to draw away 
his attention from the subjects of religion, and thus the love 
of the world seeks to root from his heart the love of the 
Father. 

In this way, without intending it, or at first being aware of 
it, many believers gradually grow lukewarm, and while they 
continue to have a name to live, are in truth almost dead. 
This tendency is increased amongst us by two accompanying 
circumstances. It is not our habit to lay great stress on the 
form and demeanour of sanctity. A devout man knows that it 
is not necessary to wear a countenance or apparel sanctimo- 
niously distinguished from those of other men, or to be in 
any way marked out from them while he lives among them. 
This may imperceptibly produce an effect on his character. 
The desire not to appear other than they, may become a 
readiness not to de other than they. He is permitted to seem 
like them; he may become like them. No one will say that 
this is not a possible transition. He walks amongst them as 
one of themselves, not anxious to expose to their view the 
holy fire, which burns within the consecrated temple of his 
soul; he may become at last less anxious to visit it himself, 
and the flame grows dim, and the chamber of his spirit cold. 
He feels himself excused from making express and open 
reference to God and a future judgment, in every transaction 
with men; he may forget at last to make tacit reference to 
them. The habit of not exposing his principles every mo- 
ment to the view of others, may unconsciously extend itself 
so that he shall not look at them himself. 

Again, in the daily intercourse of life he meets other reli- 
gious men doing as he does himself, and distinguished by no 
outward marks from the mass of mankind ;—men of integrity, 
fairness, and generosity, but with no ostentatious exhibition of 
the Christian principles on which they act, and therefore to 
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human eyes just like other men of integrity, fairness, and ge- 
nerosity, who make no pretence to be guided by religious 
principle. Here then is possibly another snare to him. If 
he finds himself growing indifferent to his faith, less devout 
and less anxious for the welfare of the gospel, he shelters 
himself behind the example of these his brother Christians. 
They are sincere and pious believers, he says, honoured and 
respected as such; yet | cannot perceive that their zeal is 
greater than my own; I see no reason to suppose them more 
punctual and fervent in the exercises of personal religion, 
than | am myself; and if they can thus maintain a good 
Christian standing, why may not 1? What is enough for 
them is enough for me. There is reason to suppose it no 
uncommon case for a man to impose upon himself by so 
shallow an artifice as this, contenting himself in a state of de- 
clining piety, by conjecturing that other Christians have de- 
clined as much as himself. As if he knew any thing of the 
secret exercises of their souls ; or as if being in their company 
would save him. 

Another cause of the lukewarmness of Christians is, 
their not perceiving that religion is so all-commanding and 
all-engrossing as it really is. They err in the measure of 
importance they attach to it; and hence the absence of all 
excitement and fervour is a matter of deliberate and settled 
system. They have framed to themselves views of the 
Christian religion, which do not require or patronize any 
great ardour of the affections, or devotedness of the life, or 
sacrifice, or self-denial in its cause. They represent it to 
themselves as a very reasonable, accommodating thing, which 
barely demands that a man should not be grossly immoral, 
and beyond that lays him under no restrictions ; but advises 
him to make his way through the world as quietly and happily 
as possible. Such men, though they may really honour Chris- 
tianity as a noble institution from heaven, believe in its divine 
original, and look for its salvation ; yet cannot be very zealous 
in its behalf, so long as they have so low an opinion of its 
design and efficacy. No man can be very earnestly excited 
about what is not great, nor laborious and anxious in a duty 
which he thinks to be very easily performed. 

There can be no doubt that this exceedingly inadequate 
notion of the requisitions and attainments of Christianity, is a 
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{frequent cause of religious coldness. It would chill the spirit 
of any enterprise, that could be undertaken. Send a well 
appointed army to fight an enemy that is known to be weak 
and exposed, so that the expedition promises no danger; and 
there will be nothing of that intense ardour of the soul, and 
devotion of the faculties, which is called up in the preparation 
to assail a powerful and well defended foe. And can it be 
expected that those soldiers of the cross should exhibit any 
great zeal, who believe their enemies to be feeble, and the 
conquest easy? They will hardly think it worth while to 
buckle on the armour at all, if the Christian contest be no 
more severe or perilous, than is sometimes imagined. And 
{ doubt not it thus happens that many a one, who intended to 
follow the Captain of his salvation, has been seen going forward 
with the shield of faith slung behind him, and the sword of the 
spirit (which is the word of God) never drawn from its sheath. 
He thought the warfare‘so easy as not even to require a 
skirmish ; and what wonder then, that he fell into the ambush 
of sin, and was. carried captive of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil? 

The energy and perseverance of the highest virtue can be 
expected to exist, only where there are thought to be diffi- 
culties and obstacles sufficient to require them. How surely 
then will the ardour of Christian faith be repressed, by lower- 
ing the standard of Christian attainment. How surely will 
an indolent indifference follow the persuasion that the Chris- 
tian’s path has no toil, embarrassment, self-denial, or peril. 
How certainly will the virtue of the world be kept low, and 
poor, and mean, if the feeling prevail, that the Christian cha- 
racter is no very arduous or uncommon attainment, but may 
be achieved by ordinary efforts, about which it is needless to 
be very anxious. 

Yet this feeling exists; and it is unquestionably the cause, - 
in many instances, of that indifference to the truth, and that 
practical mediocrity of virtue, which are to be so greatly 
lamented in the church. It must be counteracted by produc- 
ing an opposite feeling. Men must be taught to know and 
perceive, that Christian virtue is something arduous and sub- 
lime, that its attainment demands time, self-denial, circum- 
spection, perseverance ; that it is hardly won, and easily lost ; 
and is to be maintained by.an unremitting contest with passion 
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and pleasure, by a rigid discipline of the affections, and strict 
vigilance over the conduct. Let the believer look to his 
Bible. Let him learn that there is nothing there of the com- 
promising spirit he loves. Let him see there, how thorough 
and unhesitating is the goodness to which he must aspire, and 
how all apology is cut off for sloth and indifference. Let 
him look to his Saviour; and inquire whether to follow his 
holy and upward path, do not require something more than 
the sluggish and careless step of an unconcerned traveller. 
Let him look at his own heart; and say if the issues of that 
fountain can be kept pure, without diligent watching and per- 
severing care. Let him look forward to the glorious revela- 
tion of eternal bliss ; and say if the heaven of purity and peace 
can be won by the languid exertions of a spirit wedded to the 
world, and the slothful aspirations of a soul that makes no 
effort to be heavenly minded. 

We may add the neglect of private prayer to the causes 
of Christian lukewarmness. How large a proportion of Chris- 
tians are inattentive to this duty, it is of course impossible to 
know ; if we might judge from the neglect of family devotion, 
we should suppose the number to be large. But however 
this may be, it is almost impossible that the omission should 
not be followed by a loss of all hearty and fervent religious 
affection. We might never be able to say, in a given case, 
that this is the cause; but we might with certainty foretell, 
that where this cause exists the effect would ensue. For if 
a man seldom or never separate himself from the world, and 
withdraw his attention from its engrossing concerns, and go 
into the holy presence, where earthly things cannot intrude ; 
if he never or seldom hold communion with the great Father, 


and thus revive the solemnity of devotion, and the sense of 


his accountableness; how can it be hoped that he should 
retain any ardour of spirituality in his desires and feelings? If 
he be accustomed to contemplate religion only in the crowd 
and hurry of worldly affairs, mingled with human imperfec- 
tions, and debased by human passions and weaknesses; and 
never or seldom engage in its contemplation, retired from 
the world, in the immediate presence of God, where it is 
seen in its native lustre and purity, nor look forward to the 
day when it shall reign in heaven, separated from all present 
interests and infirmities ; how can it be hoped that the fervour 
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of his spirit shall be maintained, or that he will not grow cold 
and thoughtless, like the world to which he is chiefly devoted. 
Prayer is the strength of virtue, and the chosen nurse of 
piety ; it drives away temptation, it gives fortitude in trial, it 
imparts power to faith, it brings future things present, and 
grants a foretaste of heavenly bliss. He that lives in prayer 
lives as an angel of God, and will learn to be devoted to him 
with the ardour and constancy of an angel. His heart is in 
heaven, and he has his conversation there. But where this 
duty is neglected, his conversation is on earth, and therefore 
he cares for little but earthly things. Here is his employ- 
ment, his hope, his home ; spiritual devotion never revives 
his longing after immortality, and it becomes languid, cold, 
and extinct. 

We may therefore fairly attribute much of the religious in- 
difference of the Christian world, to the neglect of this re- 
freshng and animating duty; and if we would look for the 
revival of a deep and genuine religious devotion, it must begin 
with a more exemplary performance of this duty. 





THE STUDY OF CHRISTIANITY THE DUTY OF INTELLIGENT 
MEN. 


THERE are many instances in the scriptures, in which the 
religion of the gospel may be said to challenge the attention 
and examination of intelligent minds. I speak, says the 
apostle, unto wise men; judge ye what I say. The fre- 
quency with which Jesus Christ addressed himself to the 
understandings of those, who heard him, is a remarkable 
feature in his history. ‘There was neither mystery, nor cun- 
ning, nor artifice, nor disguise, in his doctrines or actions. . 
He demanded confidence only as far as he gave reasons for 
that confidence. He required no other assent than that, 
which is founded upon rational and mature conviction. He 
was desirous that his claims and his doctrines should be sub- 
jected to a severe examination. Never indeed was a brighter 
instance of that fairness of speech and conduct, which springs 


from a consciousness of integrity, and of benevolent and 
honourable purposes. 
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The religion, which he taught, was worthy of such a cha- 
racter in its teacher. It demands examination, because it 
deserves examination. It requires to be brought to the test 
of reason, for it is sure of being approved by reason. It 
calls upon wise men to judge of its pretensions, its doctrines, 
its designs, because its character renders it worthy of the 
investigation of the most acute, intelligent, and philosophical 
minds. Upon the duty, which intelligent men owe to Chris- 
tianity in this respect, it is my design in this essay to offer a 
few remarks. It is a subject in the highest degree worthy of 
attention, and I am embarrassed only by the conviction of 
my incapacity to do justice to so sublime a theme. 

We will begin by stating the duty, and then advert to the 
grounds, on which this duty rests. 

I. We maintain then, that Christianity demands the atten- 
tion and study of the most enlightened and improved minds. 
To such men it should be always a prominent subject of 
inquiry. Every system of education is essentially defective, 
which does not embrace a full course of instruction on this 
subject. We can make no just pretensions to true philoso- 
phy, which is the science of estimating things according to 
their proper value, unless this subject occupies a principal 
share of our attention ; and unless our views in regard to it 
are so well defined, as to afford us efficient motives of con- 
duct, rules of Life, and grounds of consolation and hope 
through our whole earthly course. As far as this, Christianity 
has claims upon us, with which the claims of any other sub- 


ject of human inquiry cannot be brought into competition. 


Every duty, however, has its limitations; and it must be 
shown to be consistent with other duties of indispensable obli- 
gation. In enjoining upon all men of improved minds the 
study of Christianity as a primary object of pursuit, it may be 
said, that we make demands upon them, with which the other 
avocations of life are incompatible. How is it, we may be 
asked, that the merchant occupied by an extensive business, 
the lawyer engaged in the studies of a difficult science, and 
the duties of a laborious and perplexing practice, the physi- 
cian employed in the intense and arduous labours of his pro- 
fession, the statesman engrossed by the profound study of 
politicks and harassed by the cares of government, how is i 
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that men thus occupied are to find leisure and opportunity 
for the study of religion F 

We answer, that time can and should be found for it ;_ that 
the busiest life, to which such men as those of whom we 
speak, are ever compelled, may be so regulated as to afford 
the opportunity ; that such an immersion in any cares or 
labours as would prevent it, is to be resolutely and absolutely 
avoided ; and that the neglect of it in every case is irrational 
and criminal. | 

But that our requisitions on this subject may not be deemed 
unreasonable, we will define the duty with more precision. 
We do not then demand of such men that they should acquire, 
in the technical sense of the term, a critical knowledge of the 
scriptures. Biblical criticism is a science by itself, demand- 
ing an acuteness and extent of philological research, which is 
to be expected only of men to whom theology is a profession. 
The study of it to such persons is of high importance ; and 
the present improved state of religious knowledge and senti- 
ment, is greatly owing to the learning and labours of those 
among us, who have distinguished themselves in this particu- 
lar department. But to men of other professions, engaged 
in the duties of active life, such inquiries are neither practi- 
cable nor important ; nor can it be, as some of our brethren, 
it would seem, consider it, that a man’s salvation may depend 
upon a Hebrew termination, or the absence or presence of a 
Greek article. 

Nor do we deem it important that men should be versed 
in the innumerable theological controversies, which have 
distracted the church in every period, and so often dis- 
graced it by their absurdity, littleness, and virulence. Con- 
troversial theology, with some few exceptions, is an unpro- 
fitable and disgusting study. In respect to many of the 
topicks, which have been debated among Christians, and 
have kindled the fires of persecution, they are too trifling to” 
deserve any consideration. In regard to many, they relate 
to topicks in their nature so obscure, that certainty is not at- 
tainable ; it cannot, therefore, materially affect our virtue or 
happiness, whether we have any or no opinions, nor on which 
side our belief reposes. In regard to others, which are 
material, and there are some such, intelligent men who have 
not the means or the opportunity of going over the: whole 
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¢round, may in general rest satisfied with the decisions of 
reason and of common sense ; and here indeed should always 
rest our finél appeal; for the beauty, and consistency, and 
glory of true Christianity never appear so transcendent as 
when examined by the light of reason, and subjected to the 
test of common sense. It is a false and spurious Christianity, 
which fears to be arraigned at this tribunal. 

But if these branches of theological knowledge are not 
essential objects of inquiry, there are many others connected 
with Christianity, in respect to which, upon all men of intelli- 
gent and improved minds, the obligation to mquire is indis- 
pensable. ‘They involve the highest interests of our being ; 
they are deeply interesting to human curiosity, and essentially 
connected with human virtue and happimess. 

How indeed is it possible for us to overrate the importance 
of the inquiry, whether God has been pleased to make by a 
special and supernatural revelation a direct communication to 
mankind? whether Jesus of Nazareth be the organ of this 
communication ? whether the scriptures contain it P—And if 
we admit that there are strong presumptions in favour of this 
fact, or indeed, as all must admit, that there is nothing impossi- 
ble nor improbable in the supposition that such is the fact, ought 
any intelligent man to be content, until he has made himself 
well acquainted with the grounds, on which Christianity rests 
its claims to be so received ; until in fact he is no longer held 
in suspense, but has satisfied himself, as far as it is possible 
to satisfy himself, whether Christianity be true or false. ‘The 
evidences of Christianity obviously present one of the most 
important subjects of inquiry to an intelligent mind ; and no 
such mind should stop short of a conviction on this subject 
founded upon an intelligent and thorough survey of the whole 
argument. ‘The fact of a revelation, and the authenticity of 
the scriptures, being once established, how many interesting 
inquiries immediately press upon the mind as to the nature of 
the doctrine, and the character, and authority of its teacher, 
and as to the designs and purposes of so momentous a dis- 
pensation. One most prominent design of Christianity, ac- 
knowledged by all, is the disclosure of a future and an im- 
mortal life, and the revelation of God’s moral government as 
extending alike to both worlds, and to man in every period of 
his being. It is on these subjects then, an intelligent man 
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will seek for information, with an unquenchable solicitude. 
In the whole circle of the objects of human inquiry and 
curiosity, there are none which in moment are to be compared 
with these. If Jesus has given us a complete system of duty 
and happiness, who is there who is not most deeply concern- 
ed to understand it? If we are the subjects of God’s moral 
government, how important it is that we should know the 
principles on which that government proceeds? If a iuture 
life is certain, and that life an immortal one, what an affect- 
ing and momentous inquiry is it, what is the preparation re- 
quisite for such a life, what connexion has the future with 
the present state, and by what means shall we render that 
existence happy? The New Testament contains all the in- 
formation on these subjects that is attainable. ‘To an intelli- 
gent man then, how important and obligatory is the study of 
the New Testament? Should such a man allow himself 
to be ignorant of this great charter of his privileges and his 
hopes ? Ought he not indeed to possess an exact knowledge 
-of what Jesus and his apostles have taught on these great 
subjects of human interest ? 

Thus far we hold that religion should be to every man of 
improved mind and refined sentiment, a subject of serious 
study. It is his duty and interest to make it so; and we 
proceed to state briefly some of the grounds, which render it 
both his duty and his interest. 

I. 1. First, then, the study of religion is a duty, because 
men are responsible for their religious opinions. Why should 
it not be sof We do not say that every errour is criminal ; 
that an exact and complete system of religious belief is re- 
quired of every one ; we cannot assert that the reception of 
any single article of Christian faith, not even the most un- 
doubted, is essential to the salvation or the future acceptance 
of every man with God. Some there are, who even in a 
Christian land have no advantages for the acquisition of reli- 
gious knowledge ; who, from natural incapacity or the pecu- 
liar and unalterable circumstances of their condition, have 
no means of faith ; and whose religion, if they have any, must 
be altogether matter of authority or sentiment. They will 
not be condemned for the want of attainments, the capacity 
or opportunity for which God himself has denied them. But 
men are responsible for the improvement of those advantages 
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with which they are favoured. The cultivation of the intei- 
lectual powers in the pursuit of truth, is as much a duty as 
the exercise of the moral powers in the pursuit of virtue. 
They are means of personal improvement or of doing good 
to others, which we are bound to use to their extent; they 
are talents, which are to be returned to our master, not 
merely undiminished, but doubled by our diligence and fideli- 
ty. Errours of religious belief, which have been adopted 
through inattention or negligence, voluntary ignorance, or 
any deficiency or mistakes in religious faith, which might 
have been avoided, are criminal ; and that degree of religious 
knowledge, and that purity of religious faith, is demanded of 
every man, which he has the ability and means of acquiring. 

2. Let us reflect next upon the superiour value of an en- 
lightened faith, in a practical point of view. 

We are aware that it may be said, that purity of life is not 
an invariable consequence of correctness of faith ; that our 
moral attainments do not always correspond with our intel- 
lectual attainments; but notwithstanding many lamentable 
instances to this effect, it does not now remain to be proved 
that knowledge is conducive to virtue. Can that faith, which 
rests upon authority only, be as efficient as that which springs 
from rational conviction? Will religion have the same influ- 
ence where it is not understood, as where it is understood ? 
Is human conduct unswayed by motives; or unaffected by 
knowledge or belief, by hope or fear? but how are motives 
or principles to operate, which are not understood and con- 
sidered ? Is not the character of every man much affected, 
and often formed by the education which he receives? 
Does any intelligent parent deem it of no moment in what 
principles his child is trained? Yet if just views of religion 
are of no more practical moment, than some well informed 
people carelessly represent them to be, there appears no 
reason why any religious or moral instruction should be 
siven either to young or old; there appears no reason for 
preferring Christianity to any system of religion or philosophy, 
that has been presented to the world ; there appear indeed 
no moral uses of any revelation whatever. 

Far be it from us to deny that there are good men of all 
sentiments, of all religions, and of every degree of intellectual 
attainments; that there are bad men with the best and good 
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men with the worst principles of faith. 'The character of men 
is greatly affected by circumstances, and is subject to a variety 
of influences; and the influence of pernicious sentiments is 


often completely neutralized by a combination with others of 


a different character. But none of these anomalous cases, 
were they even much more numerous than they are, affect 
the important position, that the moral influence of our religious 
faith and knowledge is great. In the ignorant and unculti- 
vated religion may be matter of early discipline, or custom, 
or sympathy, or mere sentiment; and here we confess we 
have often seen it displaying all its power and beauty ; pro- 
ducing the strictest virtue, inspiring the firmest fortitude, and 
breathing a sublime devotion; in the humblest orders of the 
community, and in its most obscure retreats, we have seen 
religion pouring forth its brightest radiance. But in men of 
improved minds religion, to have its full influence, to be with 
them an abiding and habitual principle of life, must not be 
matter of form or sentiment merely, but of rational and sober 
judgment. When men have so carefully considered its evi- 
dences, and so well studied its character, as to perceive its 
reasonableness, beauty, and value, as to be convinced that it is 
a religion from God and worthy of its sublime origin, when 
its doctrines, and motives, and expectations, have been pre- 
sented to their minds in all their extent, we may then expect 
that it will take deep hold of the affections and judgment, and 
exert its transforming and elevating influence over the whole 
life and character. 

3. We proceed to say that the study of their religion is 
enjoined upon enlightened men, by the most solemn principles 
of duty to the community. 

The character of every community depends greatly, in 
many cases entirely, upon the character of those persons, 
whose talents and attainments elevate them above their fellow 


men, and make them objects of peculiar interest and attention. . 


Their example is imitated, and their principles adopted ; and 
religion, as far as it is an object of respect and observation 
with them, is matter of respect and observation with others. 
Of how great moment this is to every community, we need 
not say. The history of men in every age, country, and 
condition, prove that religion is the most powerful principle 
in human conduct, and the most powerful agent in humar 
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affairs. Without a principle of religion it is difficult to con- 
ceive how any community can be secure or peaceful ; and of 
true Christianity we may confidently assert, that its influence 
is in the highest conceivable degree, favourable to social order 
and happiness, to private and public virtue. What command- 
ing motives then address themselves to the enlightened part 
of the community to understand this religion; and to give to 
its principles all the influence possible, by showing that these 
principles are objects of their deepest interest and respect. 

It is not among the smallest motives to the study of Chris- 
tianity, that the advancement of religious knowledge among 
the higher classes in the community, is the best means, which 
can be adopted to improve the character of its religious 
teachers. ‘They have, especially in our community, where 
the pastoral office is elective, every inducement to render 
themselves worthy of the respect and esteem of those to whom 
they minister. In proportion to the advancement of religious 
knowledge among their people; they will be excited to culti- 
vate their own powers, and enlarge their own acquisitions ; 
and when the immense influence of the ministers of religion 
upon society is considered, as it is illustrated in history, or 
within our own observation, the value of an enlightened min- 
istry cannot be too highly evtinnnted. 

We remark next, that upon the religious knowledge of the 
higher and improved classes in the community, we rest our 
hopes of the continually increasing extension of true Chris- 
tianity, and our confidence of security from religious bigctry, 
superstition, fanaticism and intolerance. ‘These vices are all 
the offspring of ignorance ; and the miseries which they have 
inflicted, present the blackest page in the annals of mankind. 
They are the works of darkness, and they tremble at the 
approach of light. It is owing to the progress of religious 
knowledge, that our happy community is, to so considerable 
a degree, exempt from these evils; that religious liberty is 
enjoyed among us in its full extent; and the rights of con- 
science and of private judgment universally acknowledged. 
In the increasing spirit of religious inquiry, and the stronger 
interest in religion which is manifested, and the daily advance- 
ment of religious knowledge among the most intelligent part 
of the community, we behold an omen most auspicious to the 
interests of true Christianity. 
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4. In the last place, the gospel demands the inquiry of all 
men of improved minds, because of its intrinsick authority, 
dignity, and moment. 

Were this essay addressed to those, who denied or doubted 
its truth, we might say with confidence; that any degree of 
probability, or the bare possibility, of its being what it claims 
to be, would entitle it to a patient and faithful examination ; 
but speaking to those with whom its truth is no longer matter 
of question, we may confidently demand of them to be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh the reason 
of the hope that is in them. 

Religion is the highest law of our being ; ought it not there- 
fore to be one of the first objects of our inquiry ? Christianity 
comes as the immediate communication of God to man ; and 
when God speaks shall man refuse to listen? We are moral 
beings, made in the image of our Creator, intrusted with valu- 
able talents, owing much to God and man, and bearing a high 
responsibleness ; Christianity proffers a complete and unerring 
rule of life; what instructer so valuable, what guide so im- 
portant? We are eager in the pursuit of happiness ; it is our 
anxious inquiry, who shall show us any good? Christianity 
proffers counsels on this subject, which are infallible; and 
discloses the only true and inexhaustible sources of happiness, 
where we may drink it pure. We find ourselves exposed to 
trouble ; our powers are limited, our nature is frail. We are 
broken by disappointment, wasted by sickness, racked with 
pain, desolated by adversity. ‘This world can impart nothing 
to relieve our agony, or to scatter our despair. But the con- 
solations of Christianity are ample; and they have breathed 
fortitude and resignation into the bosoms of the most wretch- 
ed. The hand of time presses heavily upon us; our sun has 
passed its meridian, and is descending rapidly. Our limbs 
totter under the infirmities of nature and the decay of age. 
We are called to weep over the triumphs of death, and to 
deposite in the grave, one after another, the objects of our 
affections and our hopes ; blasted often in all the promise of 
youth and health, vigour and beauty; the conviction of our 
own mortality forces itself home upon our hearts; to whom 
shall we go but unto Jesus ; with whom but him are the words 
of eternal life ? 

‘The world passeth away and the lust thereof, but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.’ Visit the chamber of 
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sickness and death. Spread before their wretched victim all 
the glittering objects of human ambition: show him the trea- 
sures of his wealth ; they cannot purchase the alleviation of a 
single pang: sound in his ear the loud notes of fame; it is 
all discord to him: tell him that the banquet is prepared, and 
the revel begun; to him it is all vanity and vexation of spirit. 
This world is alla fleeting show; it is Christianity alone, 
which, by disclosing to us its connexion with another life, 
gives it any value. ‘To the Christian the objects of earthly 
ambition appear in their true character, transient, perishable, 
vain ;—he looks far beyond the limited horizon, which bounds 
the mere earthly view; and taking his stand at the broken 
and emptied sepulchre of Jesus, it is there he gets a prospect 
of the promised land; and amidst all the desolation of time, 
and all the ravages of death around him, he feels that he has 
lost nothing. 

In Christianity we have a religion, which comes thus clothed 
with divine authority ; which imparts instructions thus useful 
and necessary 5 which inspires hopes thus consolatory and 
transporting ; which proffers to us a system of duty and hap- 
piness, in which as yet the world has detected no errour, has 
found nothing deficient, and nothing superfluous. We appeal 
then with confidence to every intelligent and reflecting man, 
and ask only, what subject has claims upon his study and in- 
vestigation in any degree comparable to the Gospel ? 


C. 








Collections. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


Str—I am accustomed, while reading books, of the topicks, 
arguments, or peculiar facts of which, I wish to retain a distinct 
impression, to have a note book before me, in which I insert hints, 
references, and sometimes paragraphs, or short analyses; and, 
sometimes, reviews of arguments with which I am not quite satis- 
fied. If you think that extracts from a book of this kind will be 
acceptable to readers of the Examiner, I will occasionally send 


‘them to you. -They will not have either the character, or the 
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worth, of a modern review. But they may direct attention to im- 
portant books ; and may give, in a short compass, subjects worthy 
to employ thought, and to excite inquiry. 


EXTRACTS FROM A NOTE BOOK. 


Disinterested Benevolence. 


We certainly enjoy satisfaction in our benevolent attempts ; 
and sometimes, transports in our extraordinary success. But 
this self approbation, and these transports, are not before our 
eyes at the instant, like the advantages we expect from ob- 
jects purely selfish. ‘They follow our benevolent and success- 
ful attempts. We did not think of personal happiness in 
affording relief. We found ct afterwards. Whence comes 
this singular satisfaction ; this glow of self-approbation? It 
is because, upon reflection, we have the gratification of hav- 
ing rescued another from misery, or from some impending 
danger. It is because I have risen superiour to the common 

‘ principles of selfishness ; and have incurred risks, and made 
sacrifices, that another might possess some essential good. 
My love excited my sympathy. I felt anguish at his distress. 
My anguish, therefore, proceeded alone from the benevolence 
of my heart. The happiness of my success, then, is in the 
circumstance, that benevolence is still operating in conjunction 
with vivid self-complacency. I have succeeded in an arduous 
task, to which [ was prompted by benevolence; and I have 
obtained a reward, though, till it was obtained, I thought not 
of it. 

Again. How is anxiety for another inspired? By behold- 
ing him in misery, or in extreme danger. A cause exists, 
therefore, prior to these feelings, which cannot have an 
thing selfish in its nature. How absurd is the idea, that when 
the sufferings of a stranfer excite in us the most disagreeable 
sensations, our attention is drawn to him, and fastened upon 
him, merely to relieve ourselves, and without any personal 
concern about him! 

I rejoice in the well being of another; I commiserate his 
wants ; | am prompted by mercy to forgive; not from the 
pleasures and pains accompanying these sensations, but from 
the effects which his particular situation produces upen the 
benevolent principle in me. My motives for action corres- 
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pond with my feelings, but they are not excited by them. {f 
no more act that I may indulge, or be liberated from sensa- 
tions, agreeable or disagreeable, than I pursue good, solely 
to feel the exultations of joy; or fly from danger, with no 
other view than to be released from my fears.—Cogan’s 
Ethical Questions, pp. 87-97. 


Motives. 


It is often said by necessarians, that the strongest motive 
must prevail. But the term motive, exclusively belongs to 
the efficient excitement. We cannot speak of motives acting 
in an opposite direction, the one impelling the mind to act, 
and the other restraining it; though we may, with propriety, 
speak of opposite znducements, of which the stronger will sup- 
press the weaker, and determine the will. These, of conse- 
quence, become motives, and leave the other in the class of ’ 
inducements. ‘They become motives, by becoming the strong- 
est inducements. For example, should any one say that he 
had strong motives for residing in the country, we should sup- 
pose that the determination was already made. But should 
he simply assert, that he was strongly enduced to reside in the 
country, we may suppose that the inducement was overruled 
by important motives. Thus it appears, that a motive does 
not prevail, because, in competition with other motives, it proves 
itself to be the strongest ; but the superiour strength of a parti- 
cular inducement, manifests its superiour influence, by becom- 
ing the motive.—ib. pp. 140, 141. 
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Necessity. 


In answering the questions, what is it that operates upon 
the will? and, whence is it that its operations are never re- 
sisted? we, must recollect what it ‘was that preceded the 
will. It was a desire. What preceded the desire? An 
inducement. What occasioned the inducement? ‘The love 
of some apparent good, which it seemed to contain. What 
enstamped this character of good upon the desired object? Its 

| apparent adaptation, in some way or other, to our well being. 
ii This series of questions leads us to the love of happiness ; the 
| desire of enjoying our existence ; and we can go no further. 

ere we must stop; and here we stop willingly ; for we can- 
not stir from this spot, without plunging into unhappiness. 
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We must, indeed, desire happiness; and we must use the 
means which promise success, if we would obtain it. But 
are all men obliged to use the same means? No. Is the 
same man obliged to use the same means at all times? Cer- 
tainly not. 4 has different conceptions of the nature of hap- 
piness, and of the means of promoting it, from B; while C 
may differ from them both today, and from himself tomor- 
row. Thus, then, there are two distinct principles of action. 
The one permanent, respecting the object ; the other mutable, 
respecting the means. But means are infinitely numerous, 
and infinitely various. Yet amidst all these diversities, a con- 
catenation, an uninterrupted concatenation may be traced. 
An undisturbed series of cause and effect prevails. ‘The 
links indissolubly hang together. No human power can break 
them. What is still more, no human being can desire to 
break through them; for his own desires, determinations, and 
executions, are component parts of the chain; and no man 
can possibly change the purpose he ts executing, at the very 
time that he wills to execute it. The following are the links 
which compose the chain. ‘To desire happiness is natural, 
and inevitable ; means must be employed to obtain the object ; 
the means of happiness are various ; opinions respecting them 
may be various; our own opinions may be changed by cir- 
cumstances ; these eircumstances are not always under our 
own control; our dispositions vary with our opinions; what- 
ever we pursue, appears, at the time, to be calculated to pro- 
duce some kind or degree of good; as such, it excites de- 
sires ; and these desires will produce a determination to act 
in some particular manner, if no impediment should inter- 
vene; this impediment may be compulsive, and we cannot 
resist it; or, it may present other inducements, exciting other 
desires, directing to other means, and to another mode of 
conduct. Is this a necessity which is inconsistent, or which 
interferes with moral obligation >—ib. pp. 153-159. 


Moral Obligation. 


The term foundation, applied to virtue and morality, is 
merely metaphorical ; and as such liable to considerable am- 
biguity. Virtue is, properly, a beneficial power, designedly 
exerted by a rational being, in cases of invariable importance. 
5 
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Or, we may say, virtue refers to dispositions and exertions, 
which have a tendency to produce good. ‘The term founda- 
ion, is therefore totally inapplicable to it. We may indeed 
speak intelligibly of the seat, or of the source of power. 

What, then, 7s moral obligation? Answer. Obligation 
is a relative term. When it respects morals, it implies a duty. 
To be obliged, is to be bound to do something; and moral 
obligation signifies being bound to do something for the be- 
nefit of another, or in obedience to an injunction. By what 
tie, or tres, then, can those who think themselves to be free 
and voluntary agents, be bound to act, in any case, contrary 
to their inclinations, or their apparent interests? Physical 
power is, of course, excluded. ‘The influential principle must 
bind the will. It must effectually dispose that to act na 
particular manner. It must be an inducement, which gains 
the ascendancy over every counter inducement, and thus be- 
comes the efficient motive. 

Under the government of God, the object is, the diffusion 
of the most extensive good. The practice of universal virtue 
constitutes the means, by which this good is to be obtained. 
And certain considerations, or inducements, most congenial 
with the nature of man, are held forth, to excite us to contri- 
bute all in our power to the common fund of well being. The 
grand remuneration of Christianity is, an eternal life of happi- 
ness. Its pynishments of disobedience are made peculiarly 
dreadful, by being threatened in indefinite language. 

What, then, are the proper motives to obedience to the 
moral law? ‘They are such as are most consistent with the 
best interests of the agent; such as are becoming a rational 
being; are adapted to the social nature of man; are most 
interesting to a cultivated mind; and, such as are enjoined 
by a superiour, who has a claim toour obedience. Or, they 
may be reduced to three principles of action; self-interest, 
duly regulated ; love toward the object whom we would bene- 
fit; and, gratitude for favours received. 

To pursue the greatest good, is most worthy of our reason- 
ing powers. ‘To sacrifice this for pernicious gratifications, 1s 
most unworthy of them. It is here lies the mighty difference 
between rationality and irrationality. The enjoyment of this 
good is the basis of self-interest. Too diffuse it, is the soul of 


benevolence. Ev ery thing is fit and right, that promotes it 
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to the greatest extent. Every thing is wrong, which impedes 
or destroys it. It is the expectation of good, which secures 
submission to human laws. And it is good, which assembles 
every motive of self-interest, and every sentiment of love and 
gratitude, around the throne of the great Source of Good! 


Skepticism. 


The following soliloquy, from Hume’s ‘ Treatise of Human 
Nature,’ (vol. i. p. 458,) though expunged from the later edi- 
tions, is a standing memorial of the mournful consequences of 
his principles. 

‘Tf am affrighted, and confounded, with that forlorn solitude, 
in which I am placed by my philosophy. When I look abroad, 
I foresee, on every side, dispute, contradiction, and distrac- 
tion. When I turn my eyes inward, I find nothing but doubt, 
and wnorance. Where am I, or what? From what causes 
do I derive existence, or to what condition do I return? [ am 
confounded with these questions ; and I begin to fancy myself 
in the most deplorable condition imaginable, environed with 
the deepest darkness !—p. 332. 





ZOROASTER AND HIS RELIGION. 


Tue religion of the Persians had followed the fate of thei: 
nation, and was debased as this nation became subjected, but 
raised itself again with the growth of the national prosperity. 
Sapor* was very zealous for the ancient religion of his pre- 
decessors, which, as it has been described to us, is the purest 
that the human mind ever imagined. Let us make known 
to our readers, who have not the leisure or opportunity to 
consult the authors who have treated of it, what was the reli- 
gion of the Persians, of their priests and their philosophers, 
and that of Zoroaster in particular, 

We must not suppose, that the Persians or their priests 
adored the terrestrial fire, before which they performed 
divine service ; they who did not adore even Mithra, who is 


“He reigned in the middle of the third century of our era. 
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the pure, the celestial fire, or the Sun. They rendered 
Supreme homage only to the Supreme Being, who is the 
Creator and Sovereign Disposer of the world. When it has 
been asked of those remnants of the ancient Persians, who 
retired into India after the Arabian conquest, what worship 
they pay to the sun; they have replied, that they do not 
adore the stars, neither the sun, nor the moon, nor any of 
the planets; that they only turn their faces towards the sun 
when they pray. 

The ancients and the moderns are not agreed on the ques- 
tion, whether the religion of the Magi was already established 
among the Persians at the time of Zoroaster’s birth; or 
whether Sabaism* and idolatry reigned among them. In 
the first case, he would only be the restorer or reformer of 
Magism ; in the second, he would be the institutor of it. It 
is not a question, which regards us; but if it is necessary to 
take a side, I should rather believe that Zoroaster did 
nothing but reform the religion of the Magi, which had been 
impaired, or purify it from the false opinions, by which it had 
been corrupted. This man was born in the days of Cyrus, 
in the province of Aderbijan, which is Media. His father, a 
native of the same province, was named Purshasp, and his 
mother, who belonged to the village of Rey, bore the name 
of Doghdu. 

The genealogy of Zoroaster seems certain, since it is con- 
tained in a religious book of the Persians, called Sad-Der ; 
and as all the names of his ancestors, even to Espintaman 
his great-great-grandfe ther, are Persian names, one cannot 
doubt of his Persian origin; so that they deceived themselves, 
who have accounted him a Jew. This does not hinder but 
that he might have been in the service of some prophet or 
distinguished man among the Jews,} since his family was 
poor. I pass by the fables relating to the miracle of his 
birth, to examine in passing whether the name of Zerdusht 
or Zardasch was his proper name ; or whether it was only a 
religious surname, which was applied to him. The latter 
seems to me to be the more probable, since Zardasch in 
ancient Persian signifies friend of fire, as his followers, who 


* The worship of “ the host of heaven.” 


+ Prideaux wiil have it that Zoroaster was a Jew, and servant to one of the 
prophets, probably Daniel. 
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reside in India, testify to this day. This remark might serve 
to reconcile the historians, who speak of several Zoroasters, 
whom they place in different times. Mr Hyde maintains 
that there has been but.one, and that he has been multiplied 
only through ignorance of the age and country in which he 
really lived. ‘This plurality might also be produced by the 
fact, that the name of Zoroaster, not being a proper name, 
has been applied to all those, who have given sanction to the 
religion of fire. It is thus that Oxyartes, king of the Bac- 
trians, might have been called Zoroaster, and that the Per- 
sians give the same name to Abraham, because they pretend 
that this patriarch approved and practised the same religion. 

Having formed in solitude his system of philosophy and 
religion, and written it in a book called the Zend, Zoroaster, 
arrived at the age of thirty years, went to seek Hystaspes in 
the village of Balk. He presented to him his book, which, 
it is said, he boasted to have received from heaven : but it is 
more likely that he only laid claim to a divine revelation for 
what the book contained. ‘The king Hystaspes, or, as the 
Persians call him, Gustasp, received him; and when Zoroas- 
ter had confirmed his doctrine by some prodigies, he em- 
braced it, and urged it on his subjects. Hyde places the 
death of this prince at about the year 555 before the birth of 
our Lord ; but these dates are not very sure. 

The religion of Zoroaster consisted in three principal arti- 
cles; in purity of faith, in sincerity and becomingness of 
language, in integrity and sanctity of conduct. It acknow- 
ledged but one only God, and forbade the adoration of any 
other than he. This is apparent from these words of the 
Sad-Der: Know before all things, that your Lord is One, 
that he is holy, that he has no equal; that he is the Lord of 
power and glory. This fundamental article is confirmed by 


the testimonies of Arabian authors, who assure us that. 


Zoroaster never heard but of one God, without companion, 
without associate, without equal. It is the same God, who 
exists by himself, and who before the ages formed the world 
of pure and happy spirits. ‘These are the same with the 
eons of the Manichezans, or the intelligences of Plato. Three 
thousand years after this first work, God sent forth His wit, 
under the appearance of a brilliant light; it took the form of 
aman. It was attended by seventy of the highest of his 
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angels, and it was then that it formed the sun, the moon, tlie 
stars, and men. But by men we are certainly to under- 
stand only human souls, with a luminous, subtile and transparent 
body, which they never put off, but which are as it were their 
envelope and their vehicle. For as to a material, corruptible 
body, they were not clothed with that till they descended into 
the sublunary world, which was not yet created. 

Evil had not yet appeared ; it did not manifest itself till 
three thousand years afterwards, when God formed this 
lower world, which has for its limits the vortex of the moon, 


where the empire ends of matter and evil. Above, every 


thing is happy, immortal : but before speaking of the origin of 
evil, let us finish our description of the religion of Zoroaster. 
Remarkably pure, im many respects, as to its doctrines; it 
was equally so with regard to its mode of worship. The 
temples, consecrated wholly to the divinity, contained no 
statues or images. ‘The only symbol of his presence there 
was a perpetual fire. When they worshipped, they turned 
towards the east; because it is from that quarter the light 
advances, and the heavenly bodies rise. No religious homage 
was paid to the angels. They were considered but the 
ministers of the Supreme Being ; having each one his em- 
ployment and lot in the government of the world, and acting 
as mediators between the invisible and unapproachable God 
and guilty and mortal man. As to what the pagans called 
the visible gods, the sun and the stars, they were looked upon 
only as images of the Divinity; but animated images, which 
had been formed by himself, merited also a sort of venera- 
tion. A paradise, a hell, the immortality of the soul, the 


resurrection of the body, were the constant doctrines of their 


faith.* 


Beausobre’s Histoire Critique de Manichée et du Manichéisme. Liv. 2. ch. }. 
See also Prideaux, book 1. ch. 4. and Pastoret’s Zoroastre, Confucius and Ma- 
homet compares. 


* The author goes on to relate, that this religion fell into great corruptions 
under the dominion of the Greeks and Parthians; but was restored to its 
ancient lustre under the father and predecessor of Sapor. In the reign of this 
latter prince appeared the famous Manes, or Manicheus, who drew him away 
from the Zoroastrian belief in the resurrection of the body, “ un dogme,” says 
Beausobre, “que la raison n’ admet qu’ avec repugnance, et par une grande 
soumission de foi.’”” The heresiarch had no reason, however, to rejoice in this 


success ; for his heresy on this point was the chief article in the accusation 
which wrought his death. 
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Poetry. 


Boctry. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


He has gone to his God; he has gone to his home ; 
No more amid peril and errour to roam 3; 

His eyes are no longer dim ; 

His feet will no more falter ; 

No grief can follow him ; 

No pang his cheek can alter. 


There are paleness, and weeping, and sighs below ; 
For our faith is faint, and our tears will flow ; 
But the harps of heaven are ringing ; 
Glad angels come to greet him ; 
And hymns of joy are singing, 
While old friends press to meet him. 


O honoured, beloved, to earth unconfined, 

Thou hast soared on high; thou hast left us behind. 
But our parting is not forever ; 
We will follow thee, by heaven’s light, 
Where the grave cannot dissever 
The souls whom God will unite. 


Yes, visions of his future rest 

‘To man, the pilgrim, here are shown ; 
Deep love, pure friendship, thrill his breast, 
And hopes rush in of joys unknown. 


Released from earth’s dull round of cares, 
The aspiring soul her vigour tries ; 
Plumes her soiled pinions, and prepares 
To soar amid etherial skies. 
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40 


Poetry. 


Around us float in changing light 

The dazzling forms of distant years ; 
And earth becomes a glorious sight, 
Beyond which opening heaven appears. 


We did not part, as others part ; 

And should we meet on earth no more, 
Yet deep and dear, within my heart, 
Some thoughts will rest, a treasured store. 


How oft, when weary and alone, 
Have I recalled each word, each look, 
The meaning of each varying tone, 
And the last parting glance we took. 


Yes, sometimes even here are found, 
Those who can touch the chords of love, 
And wake a glad and holy sound, 

Like that which fills the courts above. 


It is, as when a traveller hears 

In a strange land, his native tongue, 
A voice, he loved in happier years, 
A song, that once his mother sung. 


We part; the sea will roll between, 


While we through different climates roam ; 


Sad days, a life may intervene ; 
But we shall meet again,—at home. 
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Review. 


Art. 1.—.4 Collection of Psalms and Hymns for Social and 
Private Worship. Compiled by a Committee of the 


West Parish in Boston. Boston: John B. Russell. 
1823. 12mo. pp. 360. 


Wet. as we have been satisfied with Mr. Sewall’s col- 
lection of Psalms and Hymns, we do not regret that other 
collections should be made, especially if executed with as 
much judgment and good taste as the present. They afford 
an occasion and motive for the composition of original hymns, 
and an opportunity for bringing into use others which have 
not been generally known; and they excite in the society, 
for which such a book is particularly compiled, a peculiar 
interest in the work, which may contribute to its good effect. 

Such a selection as the present is not to be made without 
difficulty. Of the sacred poetry in our language, the greater 
part, perhaps, wants the negative merit of containing nothing 
which should be decidedly rejected. Considering the en- 
larged and spiritual conceptions of the Divinity, which Chris- 
tianity has given us, that poetry shows a want of judgment 
and taste, in which an attempt is made to illustrate the per- 
fections of God by imagery derived from human power, digni- 
ty and splendour, and especially from the office, pomp, titles, 
or regalia of kings ; by representing him as under the opera- 
tion of human passions; by applying to him any of those 
terms expressive of the affections, which at the same time 
convey the idea of imperfection and partiality ; by the use of 
strong figures, which distinctly present him to the imagination 
under a visible form, and as acting in some particular portion 
of space ; or by any use of language which leads the mind 
to conceive of him as the God of this earth, and not as the 
God of the universe. Such modes of expression, it is true, 
are frequent in the Old Testament. They were adapted to 
the rude and limited conceptions of the Jews, whose minds 
were not prepared to receive higher and more intellectual 
tdeas of God. But at the present day, when considered as 
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written by or addressed to Christians, such language tends to 
degrade rather than elevate our notions of God and our feel- 
ings toward him. 

This is the character of the whole hymn beginning, 


Keep silence all created things. 


It is not contained in the present collection. 
The following verses of another hymn are equally objec- 
tionable. 


The lowest step beneath thy seat 

Rises too high for Gabriel’s feet ; 

In vain the tall archangel tries 

To reach its height, with wondering eyes. 


Thy dazzling glory whilst he sings, 

He hides his face behind his wings ; 

And ranks of thrones and powers around 
Fall prostrate on the heavenly ground. 


The last verse is omitted in the present collection, and the 
former is modified, the two last lines being thus read, 


The awe-struck angel veils his sight, 
Nor dares to tempt the wondrous height. 


This is somewhat better ; but the whole verse, or even the 
whole hymn, might have been omitted without loss. 

The famous verses of Sternhold, which form the 41st hymn 
of the West Boston Collection, belong to the same class, and 
seem to us little adapted to express the feelings or ideas of a 
Christian congregation ; 


The Lord descended from above, 
And bow’d the heavens most high. 


In truth, however, the faults which have been mentioned 
are found in a large proportion of devotional poetry, er poetry 
which claims this character. 

In looking over the names of the various authors of those 
Christian hymns in our language, which are in common use, 
we rarely meet with one of great eminence as a poet. There 
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are one or two hymns by Doddridge of more than common 
excellence ; particularly that, beginning, 


Hark ! the glad sound, the Saviour comes ! 


The 34th psalm in this collection, of which he ‘is the au- 
thor, is improved by the alterations, which have been made. 


We do not understand how he could have written, as it stood 
originally, 





all my walks of daily life, 
Before thine eye appear : 

The vacant hour, the active scene, 
Thy mercy will approve. 


Many of Mrs. Steele’s hymns express correct sentiments, 
with considerable truth and elegance. ‘There have lately 
found their way into our selections a few by Taylor, the learned 
editor of Lysias and Demosthenes, some of w hich are solemn 
and impressive. ‘There are good hymns by Enfield, Scott, 
and Dyer. Mrs. Barbauld’s are all excellent. We regret 
that in the present collection, one, of which she is the author, 
and which was found in the former collection used by the 
society, is not retained.* 


Praise to God, immortal praise, 
For the love, which crowns our days. 


We wish likewise the 221st hymn beginning, 
Awake my soul, lift up thine eyes, 


had been restored to its original state, as it stands in the col- 
lections of Mr. Buckminster and Mr. Sewall. There is a 
single hymn by Sir J. E. Smith, formerly published in the 
Christian Disciple, which is exceedingly beautiful. It is the 
195th hymn in the present volume. But we have no inten- 
tion to mention all that are good. 

There are in this, as in other collections of the same kind, 
some hymns which seem to us not written in a measure suffi- 
ciently grave for sacred poetry ; as for instance, the versifi- 
cation of the 23d psalm, by Montgomery. 


“We understand that it was omitted by accident. 
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The Lord is my shepherd, no want shall I know, 
I feed in green pastures, safe folded I rest. 


The figure itself will hardly bear to be transplanted from 
the oriental style into our own, and is particularly out of place 
m a modern English hymn, when dilated as it is by Tate. 


In tender grass he makes me feed, 
And gently there repose ; 
Then leads me to cool shades, and where 


Refreshing water flows. 


In all poetry expressive of feeling, and especially of devo- 
tional feeling, the figures should come from the heart, and be 
derived from objects which have really affected us ; but in 
this country we have never seen a shepherd tending his 
flock ; and have none of the associations which an oriental 
had with this image. 

There seems to us a want of proper solemnity in the versi- 
fication of the 149th psalm. 


O praise ye the Lord ; 
Prepare your glad voice, 
His praise in the great 
Assembly to sing. 


And in the 7th hymn, by Taylor. 


O sing to the Lord a new song ; 
Let the universe join in the strain ; 
Each day, the glad tribute prolong ; 
His wonders, his glory maintain. 


There are some others which, perhaps, are liable to the 
same objection. 


In the 28th hymn, by Dryden, 


O source of uncreated light ! 
By whom the worlds were raised from night ; 


two verses are omitted, for which we do not perceive the 
reason. The 98th hymn consists of four verses from the 
beautiful evening hymn by Bishop Kenn, to be found in the 
Christian Disciple, Vol. V. p. 127. The last two lines are 
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very properly altered, and, with this and some other slight 
alterations, we think the whole hymn might have been given 
with advantage. 

The 190th hymn, by Sir Walter Scott, with the exception 
of the two last verses is highly poetical; but certainly not 
adapted to Christian devotion. 

We have the more readily pointed out a few faults, as they 
seemed to us, because a collection possessing so much merit 
will probably soon pass to another edition, in which any 
alterations can be made which may then be deemed advisa- 
ble. There are in the present volume about twenty hymns, 
which were either written or translated expressly for the 
work, or which are now first introduced into such a collec- 
tion ; and about sixteen supposed to have been original in the 
former collection used by the society. 

Among the original hymns in the present volume, the fol- 
lowing appears to us uncommonly beautiful. 


Why weep for those, frail child of woe, 
Who ’ve fled and left thee mourning here ? 
Triumphant o’er their latest foe, 


They glory in a brighter sphere. 


Weep not for them ;—beside thee now 
Perhaps they watch with guardian care, 
And witness tears that idly flow 

O’er those who bliss of angels share. 


Or round their Father’s throne, above, 
With raptur’d voice, his praise they sing, 
Or on his messages of love 

They journey with unwearied wing. 


Space cannot check, thought cannot bound 
The high exulting souls, whom he 

Who form’d these million worlds around, 
Takes to his own eternity. 


Weep, weep no more ; their voices raise 
The song of triumph high to God, 

And, wouldst thou join their song of praise, 
Walk humbly in the path they trod. 


Though the following hymn, which was originally published 
im the former collection, is liable to objections, yet there is 
something in it peculiarly striking. 
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Yes, there ’s a better world on high ; 
Hope on, thou pious breast ; 

Faint not, thou trav’ller, on the sky 
Thy weary feet shall rest. 


Anguish may rend each vital part 5 
Poor man! thy frame how frail ! 

Yet heaven’s own strength shall shield thy heart, 
When strength and flesh shall fail. 


Thro’ death’s dread vale of deepest shade 
Thy feet must surely go ; 

Yet there, ev’n there, walk undismay’d : 
Tis thy last scene of woe. 


Jesus, and with the tenderest hand, 
Shall guard the trav’ller through ; 
‘Hail !’ shalt thou cry, ‘hail, promis’d land! 
And, wilderness, adieu !’ 
Jesus ! Q make our souls thy care! 
O take us all to thee, 
Where’er thou art ;—we ask not where ; 
But there ’tis heaven to be. 


There has been, within a few years, a great improvement 
in the character of the devotional and sacred poetry used in 
many of our churches, of which the present volume compared 
with some -former collections, affords a striking exemplifica- 
tion. The late excellent Dr. Belknap deserves great praise 
for having contributed more than anv other individual to this 
change. But there is still room for much to be done. 
There is no reason why sacred poetry should not possess as 
much excellence as any other. It has peculiar advantages. 


The true and forcible expression of the highest feelings of 


which our nature is capable, must be powerfully affecting. 
This would be true, if we regarded it merely as the expres- 
sion of another’s feelings. But devotional poetry should be 
to us not the language of another’s feelings, but of our own. 
Its purpose is not to affect us through sympathy, but to pro- 
duce all that deeper interest, which arises from a direct ap- 
propriation to ourselves of ‘the sentiments expressed. Its 
subjects are, in themselves, the most sublime, touching, and 
solemn. If all minds conceived and felt them alike, the 
poet could only perform the grateful office of furnishing us 
with language accordant to our sentiments. But this is as 
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far from being true of these subjects, as of any others what- 
ever in the whole range of mind. The ‘ poet and saint,’ 
therefore, ‘he to whom is given’ 


The two most sacred names of earth and heaven, 


has a different office to perform. He is to raise the thoughts 
and affections of others to the same elevation with his own, 


by vividly presenting the conceptions with which he himself 


is affected. ‘The topicks of sacred poetry are abundantly 
various. ‘They comprehend all our duties, viewed in refe- 
rence to God and eternity. In the mind of a true Christian, 
devotional feelings are excited by all the more striking phe- 
nomena of nature, the revolutions of the world, the displays 
of God’s moral government, and all those joys and sufferings 
which touch most deeply his own heart. ‘The topicks of 
devotional poetry comprehend, therefore, every thing most 
affecting in the present life; every thing future to which he may 
look forward, whom God has ‘formed in the image of his 
own eternity ;’ and every thing which man can compr ehend 


of infinite excellence. It is the poetry of'the higher and 


purer part of our nature. When Dr. Johnson says, “that ‘all 
that pious verse can do is to help the memory and delight 
the ear,’* the remark, and those which precede, seem to 


us to be founded upon false conceptions of the nature both of 


poetry and of devotion. Sursum corda, ‘ Lift up your hearts.’ 
It would be strange, indeed, if the Psalmist and those who 
have followed him were the only poets who could address 
this exhortation in vain. 

The causes, therefore, of the mediocrity or of the faulti- 
ness of so large a part of our sacred poetry are not to be 
found in the nature of the subjects treated of; except so far 
as that, in order to present these in all their force, a peculiar 
combination of qualities is required, of piety, genius, and 
strong good sense, showing itself in just conceptions of reli- 
gion and duty. In proportion as more true and more eleva- 
ted notions of religion prevail, and produce corresponding 
feelings in men’s hearts, we may expect that devotional 
poetry will be produced of a higher character than most of 
what we now possess. In the mean time, the present collec- 
tion shows that we now have much which may be employed 
as a suitable expression of pious feelings. 


* See the life of Waller in his Lives of the Poets. 
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Arr. I1.—The Faith once delivered to the Saints. A 
Sermon delivered at Worcester, Mass. Oct. 15, 1823, at 
the Ordination of the Rev. Loammi Ives Hoadly, to the 
Pastoral Office over the Calvinistic Church and Society 
in that place. By Lyman Beecuer, D. D. 


Accorpine to Dr. Beecher, 


‘The faith once delivered to the saints included, it is believed, 
among other doctrines, the following :— 

‘ That men are free agents ; in the possession of such faculties, 
and placed in such circumstances, as render it practicable for them 
to do whatever God requires ; reasonable that he should require it ; 
and fit that he should inflict, literally, the entire penalty of disobe- 
dience ;—such ability is here intended, as lays a perfect foundation 
for government by law, and for rewards and punishments according 
to deeds. 

‘That the law of God requires love to God with all the heart, 
and impartial love for men; together with certain overt duties to 
God and men, by which this love is to be expressed ; and that this 
law is supported by the sanctions of-eternal life and eternal death. 

‘That the ancestors of our race violated this law; that, in some 
way, as a consequence of their apostacy, all men, as soon as they 
become capable of accountable action, do, of their own accord, 
most freely, aud most wickedly, withhold from God the supreme 
fove and from man the impartial love which the law requires, besides 
violating many of its practical precepts : and that the obedience of 
the heart, which the law requires, has ceased entirely from the 
whole race of man. 

‘ That, according to the principles of moral government, obedi- 
ence, either antecedent to transgression or subsequent, cannot avert 
the penalty of law ; and that pardon, upon condition of repentance 
merely, would destroy the efficacy of moral government. 

‘That an atonement has been made for sin by Jesus Christ ; 
with reference to which God can maintain the influence of his law 
and forgive sin, upon condition of repentance towards God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ :—that all men are invited sincerely 
in this way to return to God, with an assurance of pardon and 
eternal life if they comply. 

‘That a compliance with these conditions is practicable, in the 
regular exercise of the powers and faculties given to man as an ac- 
countable creature; and is prevented only by the exercise of a 
voluntary, criminal aversion to God, so inflexibly obstinate, that by 
motives merely men are never persuaded to repent and believe. 
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‘ That God is able, by his Spirit, to make to the mind of man 
such an exhibition of the truth, as shall unfailingly convince him of 
sin, render him willing to obey the gospel, and: actually and joy- 
fully obedient. 

‘That this special influence of the Holy Spirit j is given accord- 
ing to the supreme discretion or good pleasure of God; and yet, 
ordinarily, is so inseparably associated with the use of means by the 
sinner, as to create ample encouragement to attend upon them, and 
to render all hopes of conversion while neglecting or rejecting the 
truth, or while living in open sin, eminently presumptuous. 

‘ That believers are justified by the merits of Christ through 
faith ; and are received into a covenant with God, which secures 
their continuance in holiness forever; while those, who die in 
their sins, will continue to sin wilfully, and to be punished justly 
for ever. 

‘ That God exercises a providential government, which extends 
to all events in such a manner, as to lay a just foundation for resig- 
nation to him in afilictions brought upon us by the wickedness of 
men, and for gratitude in the reception of good in all the various 
modes of human instrumentality ; that all events shall illustrate his 
glory and be made subservient to the good of his kingdom; and 
that this government is administered, in accordance with a purpose 
or plan, known and approved of by him from the beginning. 

‘ Finally, that the God of the universe has revealed himself to 
us as existing in three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ; possessing distinct and equal attributes, and in some unre- 
vealed manner so united as to constitute one God.’ pp. 3—5. 


What makes this statement of Christian doctrine remark- 
able, considered as coming from a reputed Calvinist, is its de- 


cidedly anti-calvinistic bearing ; expressly denying some of 


the peculiarities of calvinism, distinctly asserting none of them, 
nor even implying any one of them in such a manner, as to 
make it obvious to a common reader. It begins with assert- 
ing, in as strong and unqualified language as was ever used 
by an Arminian or Unitarian, the doctrine of man’s actua 
ability and free agency: ‘ That men [i. e. men as they now 
are, not man as he was originally created] are free agents ; 
in the possession of such faculties, and placed in such cir- 
cumstances, as render it practicable for them to do whatever 
God requires.’ Dr. Beecher must know the natural and 
obvious sense of these words, and to suspect him, therefore, 
of using them in any other, would be to suspect him ofa dis- 
honest artifice. On the subject of original sin, and native 
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depravity, our author is hardly less unsound in his ortho- 
doxy. He does, indeed, say, that the ‘supreme love’ to 
God and the ‘ impartial love’ to man, which the law requires, 
have ‘ceased entirely’ from the earth. By this, however, 
he cannot mean, that all real ‘ obedience of the heart,’ of 
every kind and degree, ‘has ceased entirely from the whole 
race of man;’ because he must believe that some degree, at 
least, of this obedience, is still to be found in real Chestians. 
All, theselore, that he can intend, and all that his language 
necessarily signifies, is this, that, in our fallen state, our love 
to God has ceased to be absolutely supreme, and our love to 
man strictly impartial ; that is, that our obedience is emper- 


fect ;—not, we should think, a very bold position, nor ove likely 


to be contested, by any man in his right mind.—The state- 
ment here given of the doctrine of atonement, might also be 
adopted by “all Unitarians of whom we have any knowledge.* 
Even upon the difficult and much disputed question re- 
specting the first motion in the conversion of an individual, 
Dr. Beecher advances the opinion, directly in the face of 
calvinism, that the conversion is ‘inseparably associated with 
the use of means by the stnneR.’ Indeed, upon this abstruse 
point, and forming by far the most offensive feature of calvin- 
ism, as itis now taught, he seems, so far as we can understand 
him, to accord entirely with Whitby, the great oracle of pure 
Arminianism. ‘It therefore can be only requisite, in order 
to these ends,’ says Whitby, ‘ that the coop spirit should 
so illuminate our understandings, that we, attending to and 
considering what lies before us, should apprehend, and be 
convinced of our duty.’ And he further adds: ‘ Now to 
consider in order to approbation and conviction, to choose in 
order to our good, and to refuse that we may avoid misery, 
must be the actions not of God but man, though the ght that 
doth convince, and the motives which engage him thus to 
choose and refuse, are certainly from God.” t 


* See on this subject Sparks’ Inquiry, P. IIL. 1. 4. 

+ Six Discourses. Am. Ed. p. 169.—We must refer our readers to Professor 
Norton’s Views of Calvinism, for quotations from the standard calvinistic works 
to prove, how entirely Dr. Beecher has erred and strayed from that system. 
We cannot, however, refrain from showing, by a few extracts of our own, how 
completely the doctor is at issue with his calvinistic brethren on the last men- 
tioned point; to wit, ‘the use of means by the sinner.’ Our first citation 
shall be from Calvin himself, Comment. in Apost. Epist. ad Rom. 1X. 16. ‘ He 
collects from that testimony this incontrovertible consequence, that our elec: 
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Enough has been said to show, that, according to Dr. Bee- 
cher, ‘the truth once delivered to the saints’ is decidedly 
anti-calvinistic. ‘This concession, considering the quarter 
from which it comes, is certainly an important one, and we 
thank him for it. He goes on to say, (p. 5,) ‘ To prevent 
circumlocution I shall, in this discourse, call them [the doc- 
trines as before given] the Evangelical System, and for the 
same reason, | shall! call the opposite the Liberal System.’ 

We have not the least inclination to dispute about words, 
or names. Dr. Beecher has an undoubted right to express 
his own opinions in his own way; and to call the system 
embodying them by his own name, or any other not already 
appropriated. But he has no right to use a term, the obvi- 
ous tendency of which must be to deceive and mystify the 
public, leaving them to suppose that his system contains no 
innovation upon the popular faith. Still less has he a right, 
after having avowed the doctrines laid down in this discourse, 
to boast of them as being strictly, or even substantially, the 
same with those held by the great body of the reputed ortho- 
dox throughout our country, or to assert or intimate, as he 
repeatedly does, that they were the doctrines held by the 


tion is to be attributed neither to our industry, vor effort, nor endeavour ; but 
that the whole is to be referred to the counsel of God ; lest any one should 


think that those who are chosen are therefore chosen because they have so- 


deserved, or have by any means gained to themselves the favour ot God; 01 
lastly, that there is any atom of worthiness by which God may be moved. But 
understand simply, that it does not depend upon our will, or upon our endea- 
vour, (for he has put ‘running’ for effort, or contention.) that we should be 
reckoned among the elect ; but that the whole of this is of divine goodness, 
which, of its own accord,takes those who neither will, nor endeavour, nor eve 
think of it. *** Let us therefore determine, that the salvation of these, whom 
it pleases God to save, is so ascr ibed to the mercy of God, (hal NOTHING re- 
mains for the industry of man. We might cite passages to the same efiect 
without end; but one more, taken from Edwards, will be sufficient. ‘ Hence 
it may be inferred,’ says he, ‘that nothing in the reason and nature of things 


appears, from the consideration of any ‘moral weight of that former kind of 


sincerity which has been spoken of, at all obliging us to believe, or leading us 
to suppose, that God has made any positive promises of salvation, or grace, or 
any saving assistance, or any spir itual benefit whatsoever, to any desires, p reyers ’ 
endeavours, siriving, or obedience of thos e, who hitherto have no tr ue virtue, or 
holiness in their hearts ; though we should suppose all the sincerity, and the 
utmost degree of endeavour, that : is possible to sd In a person without heliness.’ 
Freedom of the Will, P. Ili. s. v. Works, Vol. V. p. 262. We may be permit 


ted to subjoin the testimony of Dr: Woods to hg same point. ‘ That act of 


divine grace w ‘hich, so far as the conduct of sinners is concerned, is whoily 
unconditional, is, as I understand it, the first formation of a hely ch: wacter, or 
the commencement of real goodness i in the heart. Reply to Dr. Ware, p. 148 
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Reformers, the Puritans, and the Fathers of New England ; 
for he must know that this is not true, or his ignorance upon 
the subject is such as to make it a sin for him to write upon 
it in so confident a manner. ‘This radical mistake, however, 
if we may call it a mistake, runs through his whole sermon, 
affecting all its reasonings and conclusions. 

What then shall we say of Dr. Beecher’s calling the ‘ op- 


posite’ to his doctrines, as given above, ‘ the Liberal System? 


That he means by the ‘ liberal system,’ in this place, what is 
commonly understood by Unitarianism in this country, is 
evident, because he afterwards refers to Professor Ware and 
Dr. Channing as among its most distinguished advocates. 
But where does he find Professor Ware, or Dr. Channing 
advocating a system made up of doctrines the opposITE to 
those, which he has here advanced ? That we may not be 
suspected of quibbling about a word, se shall show, by an- 
other passage, that Dr. Beecher really meant all that we 
charge him with meaning. ‘For the question is not,’ says 
he, (p. 40,) ‘how much of this system [these words are itali- 
eised by Dr. B. himself,] may be misunderstood, consistently 
with sanctification by that which is still embraced ; but can 
it be rejected ENTIRELY, by those who possess a Bible, and 
they who do it be sanctified without it, and saved by the in- 


strumentality of errour? Again, therefore, we demand it of 


him to prove, that Professor Ware, and Dr. Channing do 
indeed maintain a system made up of doctrines the opposite 
to those, which he himself has here advanced. Let him refer 
to the passages in which they have asserted, or implied, that 
men are NoT free agents; or that an atonement has not been 
made for sin by Jesus Christ; or that a compliance with the 
conditions of the gospel is nor ‘practicable in the regular 
exercise of the powers and ae given to man, as an 
accountable creature ;? or that God does NoT exercise ‘a 
providential government, which extends to all events.’ Let 
him do this, or retract his charge as publickly as it has been 
made, or consent to lie under the imputation of a shameless 
calumny. Here then is another radical errour with which 
Dr. Beecher starts, and it cleaves to him to the end. 

The main body of this sermon is occupied in attempting to 


prove, by a series of collateral arguments, independently of 


the direct evidence of scripture, that the orthodox (under- 
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standing this word in its largest signification amongst us) are 
right, and that the liberal party (understood also in its largest 
sense) are wrong. Or, as Dr. Beecher himself expresses it, 
(p. 6,) ‘ For the sake of argument, we shall suppose the evi- 
dence from exposition to be on each side exactly balanced, 
and proceed to lay into the scale of evangelical exposition 
those arguments, which seem to furnish evidence of its correct- 
ness.’ These. arguments are five in number, but naturally 
resolve themselves into these three : 

I. The obvious meaning of scripture ; 

Il. The testimony of the primitive church ; and 

Ill. Its superiour moral efficacy, or sanctifying influence. 

On each of which topicks we shall say a few words in reply 
to what Dr. Beecher has advanced. With regard to the 
OBVIOUS MEANING OF SCRIPTURE, there are several principles 
to be observed, which Dr. Beecher has not considered, or 
has chosen to keep out of sight. In the first place, it is evi- 
dent, that the obvious sense is no further to be followed by 
us, than we have reason to believe it to be the true sense of 
the passage in question. ‘That it is not always the true sense, 
nay, that it frequently is not the true sense, is certain; since 
all figurative language, with which the scriptures abound, 
consists essentially in a departure from the literal or obvious 
meaning of the words used. Besides, when we speak of the 
obvious sense being probably the true sense of any passage, 
we mean the obvious sense as it struck the mind of the 
writer, and not as it may happen to strike our minds. Such 
have been the changes that have taken place in the customs 
and manners of the world, in the modes of thinking and 
speaking that have prevailed, in the controversies that have 
been carried on in the church, and especially in the peculiar, 
and, as it were, technical meaning of some of the leading 
terms used in those controversies, that, even in those pas- 
sages where the sacred writers intended to be understood 
in the obvious import of the language used, what was the 
obvious import to them, may appear a forced and most 
unnatural construction to us, from the necessary changes 
which language has undergone. This holds true especially 
of those who are under the necessity of reading the Bible in 
a translation, and, as in the case of our translation, in a lan- 
guage remarkably different from the original, in many of its 
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eharacteristicks. That the sacred writers were, for the most 
part, unlettered men, (a circumstance alluded to by Dr. Bee- 
cher,) only serves to heighten this difficulty, as they must 
have been so much the more likely to use language in its 
local and peculiar sense, rather than in its general, precise, 
and philosophical sense. Add to this, the effect which a 
man’s theological prejudices and prepossessions must have 
upon his mind, in judging of the obvious import of many pas- 
sages of scripture. If he has been trained to associate inse- 
parably a peculiar theological sense to certain words of fre- 
quent recurrence in the sacred writings, (such for example as 
grace, election, justification, &c.) it will follow of course that 
many of the passages, in which these words are found, will 
suggest to him a meaning, and it will seem to him their obvi- 
ous meaning, though widely different from their true meaning, 
and, indeed, from their obvious meaning to all unprejudiced 
readers. 

These remarks, which might be extended to a much greater 
length, will serve as a general reply to what Dr. Beecher has 
advanced, or insinuated, under this head. Suppose it con- 
ceded, that there are a few single passages of scripture, the 
literal or obvious import of which seems opposed to Unita- 
rianism ; it is no more than may be said of every other sys- 
tem. How many texts are urged against the orthodox sys- 
tem, the obvious sense of which must be restrained, turned 
aside, or entirely sunk; or the system itself be abandoned. 
Professor Stuart, after attempting to reconcile some of these 
with orthodoxy, in his Letters to Dr. Channing, admits it to 
be a subject open to discussion, ‘ whether I have violated the 
laws of exegesis in doing this; and whether you, or I, depart 
most from them, in explaining the texts which seem at vari- 
ance with the opinions that we defend.’”* We have no doubt 
but that Mr. Stuart has discovered as much learning and 
address in ya: the obvious meaning of these passages, and 
bringing up another, as any Trinitarian ever did, or ever can; 
but let any one consider, how poorly he has succeeded, and 
he will be more and more convinced of the truth of the fol- 
lowing remark of Dr. Carpenter: ‘ My full conviction is, that 
no “ twisting” and “ straining” on the part of the Unitarian. 
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to show the consistency of the Trinitarian’s scriptural evidence 
with his own belief, can possibly equal that to which the 
Trinitarian is reduced, when he attempts to prove that the 
Son is omniscient, though he himself declared that he did not 
know the time when his own prophecies should be accom- 
plished ; (Mark xili, 32;) that the Son is omnipotent, though 
he declared that of himself he could do nothing ; (John v, 
30;) and that the Son is “ the true God,” though our Lord 
in prayer to his God and Father, addressed nim as the 
‘‘onty TRUE Gop ;” and this excluswely of himself, for he 
immediately speaks of himself as the person sent by the only 
true God.’ (John xvii, 1, 3, 8.)* 

But Dr. Beecher may still contend for the obvious sense 
of the ‘proof texts’ adduced by the orthodox in support of 
their system ; and that the obvious sense of the proof texts 
of every other system, and, indeed, of all the rest of scrip- 
ture, should be sacrificed to it. Dy. Beecher seems to lay 
great stress on this argument; but why, we cannot divine. 
Wherefore is this uncommon deference and respect to be 
paid to the obvious sense of the proof texts of the orthodox ? 
There is not a denomination of Christians under heaven with- 
out their proof texts; the Catholics have them, the Baptists 
have them, the Quakers have them, the Antinomians have 
them, the Universalists have them; and, in each case, the 
obvious sense of these proof texts, if you take them separate 
from their connexion, may seem to favour the doctrines, 
which they are brought forward to support. To say, there- 
fore, that the orthodox can gather together a few such texts, 
is no more than might be said of the most misguided man 
living. Besides, when Dr. Beecher intimates it as conceded 
‘by Unitarian commentators and writers,’ that the only plain 
and obvious sense of these proof texts, taken by themselves, 
favours orthodoxy, he is to be understood as speaking with 
his usual accuracy. If he will take the trouble to turn to a 
Review of Professor Stuart’s Letters, in the Christian Dis- 
cyple, he will find it there maintained at length, ‘ that, put- 
ting every other part of scripture out of view, and forgetting 
all that it teaches us, this proposition [the doctrine of the 
Trinity] is clearly proved to be rause by the very passages 
which are brought in its support.’t 


~ Reply to Bishop Magee. Preface, p. xxxvii. + Vol. TI. p. 384. et seq. 
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Too much, a great deal too much, has been conceded to 
the orthodox in regard to the plain and obvious meaning of 
scripture. ‘Their writers and preachers omit no opportunity 
to assert, or insinuate, that Unitarians are forever departing 
from it, but that they never do; and this impression, false as 
It is, they find less difficulty i in making upon the public mind, as 
the bulk of the community, having been accustomed from 
their earliest years to read the Bible under strong orthodox 
biases, are ever inclined to think the orthodox exposition the 
obvious one, merely because it is the common one, and the 
one to which they have been long used; and the Unitarian 
exposition strained and far-fetched, merely because it is new 
to them. Let the subject be fairly con sidered, and there 
is no sect in christendom so little liable to the charge of 
slighting the plain and obvious teachings of the word of God, 
as the Unitarian. What sect has been so constant in assert- 
ing the great Protestant doctrine of the sufficiency of the 
scriptures ; and that aman should be interpreted by scrip- 
ture, and not by human creeds and glosses? What sect has 
protested so loudly against all mysticism, whether of thought 
or feeling ; and against all scholastic pelimemnaute: and meta- 
physical distinctions, above the comprehension of common 
readers? What sect has stood so much upon that sound 
principle of interpretation, that the obscure and difficult parts 
of scripture are to be explained by those that are plain, and 
easy to be understood? What sect has insisted so much upon 
the simplicity that 1s in Christ, or complained so much of the 
manner in which men have been corrupted from it by false 
philosophy and the policy of states? In fine, what sect has 
been so ready to put the Bible into the hands of the common 
people, without a single word of comment, and even in a 
translation given by the adverse party ; so willing to test 
the merits of the controv ersy by the alia which any man 
of plain common sense would draw from it, provided he could 
come to its perusal free from all theological prepossessions ? 
And yet this is the sect, which, according to Dr. Beecher, 
makes the true meaning of scripture to be ‘one which can be 
seen only by men of classical and philosophical vision,’ leav- 
ing the common people without any Bible. 

Instead of attempting to fasten this preposterous charge 
upon the Unitarians, a charge refuted by every feature of 
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their system, and every event in their history, let him turn 
and defend his own system, and his own party, if he can, 
from a like imputation. ‘The orthodox friendly to the plain 
and obvious import of scripture! How then are we to ac- 
count for the fact that their ‘ proof texts,’ for which Dr. 
Beecher expresses so undue a solicitude, are drawn with 
scarcely a single exception from the writings of John and 
Paul ?—unquestionably, and upon every principle, the most pe- 
culiar, the most obscure, and the most difficult to be reconciled 
with themselves and the rest of scripture, of all the writers 
in the New Testament; so much so, that an apostle informs 
us, (2 Peter iii. 16.) with respect to one of them, that some 
things in his epistles had begun to be wrested, even in his day, 
by the ignorant and unstable. How, too, are we to reconcile, 
with a proper regard for the plain and obvious teachings of 
revelation, the frequent instances, in which they make the 
express declarations of the gospel bend to opinions founded 
on mere inference or implication ? Our Saviour says, in plain 
and direct terms, ‘When thou prayest, pray to thy FarHer;’ 
(Matth. vi. 6.) ‘When ye pray, say, Our Farner’; (Luke 
xii. 2.) § And in that day ye shall ask me nothing.’ (John xvi. 
23.) The Trinitarian, however, because it seems to be im- 
plied in a doctrine, which he thinks may be inferred from 
scripture, does not hesitate, in the face of these express de- 
clarations, to introduce two other objects of invocation besides 
the Father, and to make Jesus Christ himself one of them. 
Does this seem like adhering to the plain and express direc- 
tions of scripture? Again; how can Trinitarians and Cal- 
vinists pretend to pay even a decent respect to the plain and 
obvious meaning of the sacred writings, while they continue 
to make so much use of the hypothesis of two natures in 
Christ; an hypothesis wholly and entirely conjectural, not 
having a syllable of direct support from scripture ; an hypo- 
thesis, however, which puts an entirely new construction on 
several of the plainest passages of revelation, and without 
which the doctrine of the Trinity could not stand for an in- 
stant? It is said, (Mark xii. 32.) ‘Of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels, which are in heav- 
en, neither the Son, but the Father.’ Nobody in his senses 
will deny, that the only natural and proper construction of 
these words would lead us to suppose, that the Son of God 
g 
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knew not ‘of that day and that hour ;’ but, if he did not, the 
doctrine of the Trinity cannot be defended; and to attempt, 
in this case, to screen it by pretending that though he did not 
know it in his human nature, he did in his divme, seems to 
us a more bold and palpable wresting of the plain and ob- 
vious import of scripture, than can be paralleled in the whole 
history of Unitarianism. 

Nor is it with a few single passages only that the orthodox 
use this unwarrantable freedom; but the plain and obvious 
import of the whole tenour of the gospel is turned aside in 
accommodation to their system. All those passages, which 
speak of our Saviour as being sent by a superiour Being ; (‘As 
thou hast sent me into the world, even so have I also sent 
them into the world’ ; John xvii. 18.) all those passages which 
represent his wisdom, power, and authority as being derived 
from the Father ; (‘ The words that I speak unto you, I speak 
not OF MYSELF; but the Father, that dwelleth in me, HE 
doeth the works,’ John xiv. 10.) all those passages which 
declare his inferiority and dependence ; (‘For my Father is 
greater than I,’ Ib. 28. ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?’? Matth. xxvii. 46.) all these passages, and a 
multitude of examples might be collected under each class, 
though we have room to give but one; and also the whole 
history of our Lord; his birth; his gradually increasing in 
knowledge and wisdom, and in favour with God and man ; 
his intercourse with the disciples, and with the world; his 
hopes, and fears, and regrets; his prayers, misgivings, agony, 
and death; the manner in which he was treated by his disci- 
ples while upon earth, and the manner in which they spake 
of him after his crucifixion ;—in short, the whole gospel nar- 

rative, from beginning to end, must be violently wrested 
from its only plain and obvious import, or we cannot believe 
that Jesus Christ was Gop AumicHty. Moreover, all those 
passages which expressly affirm, that ‘the son shall not bear 
the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the in- 
iquity of the son;’ (Ezek. xvii. 20.) all those passages 
which assure us, that ‘every one that asketh, receiveth ; and 
he that seeketh, findeth ; and to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened ;’ (Matth. vii. 8.) all those passages which intimate, 
that we may taste ‘of the heavenly gift,’ and be ‘ made par- 
takers of the Hol ly Ghost,’ and yet fallaway;’ (Heb. vi. 4, 6.) 
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all those passages which assert that God hath ‘no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his 
way and live;’ (Ezek. xxxii. 11.) also, all the promises and 
threatenings of the gospel, its warnings, exhortations, and re- 
monstrances,—nothing but a cruel mockery of man’s impotence 
unless it depends on himself whether they shall have their ef- 
fect ; nay, the whole constitution and complexion of the mo- 
ral parts of the Bible can convey no other meaning to a plain 
unlettered man, than one irreconcilably opposed to the funda- 
mental principles of Calvinism. ' 
Under such circumstances it certainly seems to us to Uis- 
cover not a little effrontery in our opponents to think of sus- 
taining against us the charge of disregarding, or contemning, 
the plain and obvious meaning of the sacred writings. In- 
deed, if we were called upon to give a comparative view of 
Unitarianism and Calvinism, there are no points on which we 
should insist more, in showing the decided superiority of the 
former, than on its strict adherence to the plain meaning of 
the plain parts of scripture, and on the ease with which the 
whole system can be understood, and comprehended by men 
of all capacities. We do not deny, that there a few pas- 
sages of scripture, which give us some difficulty ; but, for the 
most part, they are such as would be perplexing upon any 
principle, and scarcely admit of any consistent explanation ; 
and, besides, even of these difficulties there are fewer incum- 
bering our system, than any other; and not more than might 
reasonably be expected considering the nature and history of 
the volume to be explained and reconciled. With respect to 
these difficult texts our rule is this: To endeavour to recon- 
cile them, if it can be done by fair interpretation, with the 
obvious meaning of the plainer passages upon the same or the 
kindred subjects, with the tenour of the gospel, and the lead- 
ing objects of the dispensation; and this the researches of 
scholars have enabled us to do, in most cases, in a manner 
perfectly satisfactory, For example, the text, (John x. 30.) 
‘ft and my Father are one,’ has often been urged against us 
as a difficulty ; but the difficulty disappears upon turning te 
another passage of the same writer, (xvii. 20—22.) where 
we learn that the unity here intended is merely a unity of pur- 
pose and cooperation; ‘ Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them alsq which shall believe on me through their word ; 
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that they may be one, even as we are one.’ And even tf 
there were a few difficult texts, which we could not construe 
in conformity with the obvious sense of the rest of scripture, 
we should consider it as evincing much greater wisdom, and 
much greater reverence for the word of God, to conclude 
that we had not yet succeeded in ascertaining their true im- 
port, rather than to fix upon them a meaning, at best but 
doubtful, and then proceed to bend all revelation to it. 

We doubt not, that Dr. Beecher is fully persuaded in his 
own mind, that the true import of scripture favours his sys- 
tein ; but not more so than we are, that it favours ours. We 
hope, however, never to express our confidence in the same 
indecent and irreverent manner. He says, that if the obvi- 
ous meaning of his proof texts be not the true one, ‘then the 
common people have no Bible,’ and ‘the character of God 
is also implicated, as having practised on his subjects a most 
deplorable deception.’ (p. 7.) But how does Dr. Beecher 
know, that the obvious meaning of these texts is the true one ? 
How does he knew, that he himself may not ere long be con- 
vinced, that they should bear a different construction? How 
then does he dare, upon the strength of his fallible judgment, 
to implicate the character of God, as having practised upon 
his subjects a deplorable deception’ Such language is but 
too common among theological disputants of all denominations ; 
but it always reminds us of the rebuke given by Dr. Priestley 
to a Mr. Venn, with whom he had a controversy, and who 
had reasoned in much the same manner with Dr. Beecher ;— 
saying, that if Unitarianism were true the Bible would be ‘a 
heap of impious nonsense,’ and he ‘ would burn it,’ ‘ By the 
way, says Dr. Priestley im his reply, ‘ l would advise you, sir, 
not to be so ready, upon every occasion, to burn your Bible. 
You have a great deal to learn from it yet. For my own 
part, notwithstanding that you suppose I hold it very cheap, 
I could, with pleasure, spend the remainder of my life in the 
study of it, as the only rule of faith and manners.’ 

We now come to the second topic proposed ; namely, THE 
Testimony or THE Primitive Cuurcnu. All who are ac- 
quainted with this subject know it to be embarrassed by 
difficulties, which make it unwise to place much dependence 
on arguments derived thence. ‘There is so much uncertainty 
respecting the authenticity, or genuineness, of many of the 
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writings attributed to the early Fathers, so little of clearness 
or consistency in the views which they give of religion, so 
little of concert in what they teach, and in some of them so 
much fanciful and absurd dreaming, that we cannot too highly 
appreciate that great principle of Protestantism, which throws 
them out of consideration in fixing the sense of scripture, and 
ascertaining the Christian doctrines. We doubt whether any 
disputed point. was ever satisfactorily settled by an appeal to 
antiquity. ‘There is much good sense in the following re- 
marks quoted by Bishop Law, in his invaluable work on the 
Theory of Religion.* ‘It is with religion as it is with arts 
and sciences, the first essays are seldom perfect; they arrive 
not at their height at first, they require a gradual improvement. 
And so it is here; the primitive Christians were not grown up 
to that perfection of knowledge and understanding, which was 
designed by the Author of our religion. Christianity was in 
its infancy, at most in its childhood, when these men wrote ; 
and therefore it is no wonder that they spake as children, 
that they understood as children, that they thought as chil- 
dren.’ 

Let it not be supposed that we have any interest in thus 
disparaging the authority of the early Fathers; for so far as 
their testimony has any weight, and can be ascertained, it is 
clearly on our side in this controversy. The orthodox, for- 
sooth, would have it as a universally conceded poimt among 
scholars, that the unanimous voice of the primitive church is 
in their favour ; and even many Unitarians, either from not 
possessing sufficient information, or feeling sufficient interest 
on the subject, seem half inclined tacitly to admit the claim ; 
though one, as we shall presently see, without any foundation 
whatever, but in the arrogance and pertinacity with which it is 
urged. We are far from pretending that no passages can be 
adduced from the early Fathers irreconcilable with our princi- 
ples; for we are far from believing that these men can always 
be reconciled with the scriptures, or with one another, or 
even with themselves. But we do maintain, and mean to 
prove, that the primitive church was clearly and decidedly 
anti-calvinistic.t 


*P. 156. Note. 3d. Ed. 
t We purposely omit all mention of the early history of the Trinity, as our 
fimits would not permit us to go sufficiently into the inquiry. and as the sub- 
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It would lead us far beyond our limits to give the most 
succinct account of the opinions of the early Christians, and of 
the mutations and corruptions, which they underwent during 
the first four centuries. In the beginning all Christians seem 
to have been content, as Unitarians would be now, to speak 
of the divine influences in the work of salvation, and of the 
kindred topics, in the plain language of scripture, understand- 
ing it in its popular sense. Soon, however, the Philosophers 
and Mystics began to come into the church, bringing with them 
a multitude of distinctions, analogies, refinements, and ‘ oppo- 
sitions of science falsely so called.’ Then, too, appeared the 
Gnostic errours, and the Manichean . principles respecting 
fate, overspreading the Christian world as a cloud, and darken- 
ing counsel by words without wisdom. ‘Then arose that 
most vicious mode of interpreting scripture, the fruitful 
source of so many heresies, construing its language allegori- 
cally or philosophically, which was never intended to be un- 
derstood but in a popular sense, and is, therefore, only true 
ina popular acceptation of subjects, having nothing to do 
either with mysticism or metaphysicks. Then was kindled a 
zeal for the rites and sacraments of our religion, and the 
ministrations of the clergy ; out of which, as Semler justly ob- 
serves,* most of the controversies respecting grace and or- 
ginal sin arose. Baptism, they said, in order to magnify its 
importance, was necessary to salvation. But why necessary 
to infants, who had never committed actual transgression ? 
Why, because they were tainted with original sin; for no 
other reason could be given. In this manner they reasoned, 
and, itis hardly necessary to add, that as they reasoned, their 
system grew. It is also true, that the final ascendency of the 
‘doctrines of grace,’ (as they have been strangely called,) 
was not a little owing to the amazing influence gained and 


ject has been so ably and satisfactorily treated elsewhere. See particularly, 
Le Platonisme dévoilé ; (par Souverain ;) Priestley’s History of Early Opinions ; 
and the account of the controversy between Dr. Priestley and Dr. Horsley in 
the General Repository, Vols. Ul.and Ul. Weagree entirely with the writer in 
the Repository, thatif a man comes to the examination of this subject ‘ with a 
tolerable share of fairness of mind, he will leave it with the conviction, that 
few historical facts can be better established, than that the doctrine of the 
early Fathers, respecting the Trinity, was very different from the present 


orthodox doctrine, and that they maintained a decided and great inéericrits 
of the Son to the Father.’ Vol. III. p. 41. 


* Mstoriae Eccles. Select. Capp. Tom.1. p. 221 
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exerted by a single man, Augustine. It is certainly a singu- 
lar fact in history, that some of the worst errours of Mani 
and his followers, owed their establishment in the church to 
the exertions of an individual, a deserter from their commu- 
nion, and a pretended confuter of their system. So, how- 
ever, it was. This man, who had passed all his early life in 
a course of the most shameless and abandoned profligacy, 
and afterwards, his ambition taking another turn, had worked 
himself into a bishoprick in Africa; this Afriean bishop, at 
a time when the East had openly declared for his rival 
Pelagius, and Rome was temporizing ; when, too, the voice 
of all antiquity was decidedly against him in many of his 
dogmas, and unanimously against him in some of them; was 
yet able, by intrigue, by his talents, and his emissaries, to 
overcome all opposition, and to impose upon the Christian 
world a system of doctrines, that have retained to a consider- 
able degree, though under a variety of modifications, their 
ascendency and popularity to the present day. 

This is all we can say, at present, of the early history of 
proper calvinism. Yet we are told by Dr. Beecher, (p. 26,) 
that ‘the doctrines of original sin, entire depravity, regenera- 
tion by special grace, and justification by faith, continued to 
be received doctrines of the church until the time of Pelagius, 
about A. D. 400.’ If any thing could surprise us in the way 
of assertion coming from this gentleman, the hazarding of 
such a statement would. As the shortest, and perhaps the 
most satisfactory, mode of exposing and refuting it, of show- 
ing that the whole argument from history, as adduced by Dr. 
Beecher, is based on errour, and may be turned full against 
him, we shall just set before our readers a few examples of 
the manner in which the early Fathers expressed themselves 
respecting the doctrines above named, and also collect some 
testimonies to the same effect, from the best informed and 
most approved modern writers on this subject. 

We begin with Justin Martyr, who flourished A. D. 140. 
‘ But lest any one,’ he observes, ‘should imagine that I am 
asserting that things happen according to the necessity of fate, 
because I have said that things are foreknown, I proceed to 
refute that opinion also. That punishments, and chastise- 
ments, and good rewards are given according to the worth of 
the actions of every one, having learnt it from the prophets. 
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we declare to be true; since if it were not so, but all things 
happen according to fate, nothing would be in our own power ; 
for if it were decreed by fate, that one should be good and 
another bad, no praise would be due to the former, or blame 
to the latter. And, again, if mankind had not the power, by 
free will, to avoid what is disgraceful, and to choose what is 
good, they would not be responsible for their actions.’ ‘ But 
we say that there is this immutable fate, namely, to those who 
choose what is good, a worthy rewards to those who choose 
the contrary, a worthy punishment.’”* 

Our next citation shall be from T'atian, A. D. 172. 

‘The Word, before the formation of men, created angels. 
But each species of these created beings was endowed with 
power over themselves, not having natural goodness, except 
only from God, being perfected by men through the freedom 
of choice : that he who is wicked may be justly punished, 
being made wicked by himself; and that he who is just may 
deservedly be praised on account of his good actions, not 
having, through his power over himself, transgressed the will 
of God. Such is the nature of angels and men.’ 

Treneus, A. D. 178, says: ‘And God has preserved to 
man a will free, and in his own power, not only in works, but 
also in farth, saying, ‘‘ According to your faith, be it unto 
you ;” (Matth. ix. 29.) shewing that the faith of man is his 
own, because he has his own will. And again, ‘ All things 
are possible to him that believeth :” (Mark ix. 23.) And, 
‘“*Go thy way, and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto 

thee.” (Matth. vii. 13.) And all such expressions shew that 
man is in his own power with respect to faith.’ 

We must pass over many very striking quotations from 
Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian, and come directly to 
Origen, who lived A. D. 230. We hardly know where to 
begin, or where to stop, in our citations from this writer, ad- 


* Bishop Tomline’s Refutation of Calvinism, seventh edition, pp. 291, 292 
We accommodate ourselves in copying this, and some of the following quota- 
tions from the Fathers, from Bishop Tomline’s large collection. ‘The Bishop 
tells us in his preface, p. 6, in speaking of this collection ; ‘I desire it to be 
understood, that J have not selected what suits my own purpose, and suppress- 
ed what would have made against me. My inquiry has not furnished a single 
passage in any of the works of the ancient Fathers of the Christian C hurch, i m 
which any one of the pecul: ur tenets of Calvin is maintamed, with the excep- 
tion of the later writings of Augustine, who did not live till the very end of the 
fourth century.’ 
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mitted by Jerome himself to have been ‘the greatest doctor 
of the churches since the apostles.’ The following, however, 
must suffice. cont 

‘Celsus, arguing according to his own principles, asserts, 
that it is very difficult to make a perfect change in nature: 
but we (knowing that there is one and the same nature in 
every rational soul, and maintaining, that not a single one 1s 
formed wicked by the Creator of all things, but that many 
men become wicked by education, by example, and by influence, 
so that wickedness is, as it were, naturalized in some) are 
persuaded that it is not only not impossible, but not very 
difficult, by the divine word to change wickedness naturalized, 
(x xev pve ,) provided any one will but allow that he 
ought to commit himself to the Supreme God, and to do every 
thing with a reference to pleasing Him, with whom “ the good 
and the bad are not held in the same estimation, and with 
whom the indolent and the active man do not meet with the 
same fate.”’ 

The observing reader will notice that Origen here gives 
precisely the same account of sin, and of its origin in the indi- 
vidual, as is given by Dr. Ware, and other Unitarians. The 
same remark holds good also of another quotation from the 
same author. 

‘The virtue of a rational creature is mixed, arising from 
his own free-will, and the Divine Power conspiring with him 
who chooses that which is good. But there is need of our 
own free-will, and of divine cooperation, which does not de- 
pend upon our will, not only to become good and virtuous, 
but also after we become so, that we may persevere in virtue ; 
since even a person who is made perfect will fall away, if he 
be elated by his virtue, and ascribe the whole to himself, not 
referring the due glory to Him who contributes by far the 
greater share, both in the acquisition of virtue, and in the 
perseverance in ii.’ 

Origen was, likewise, a believer in different degrees of 
reward and punishment, in a future state. ‘A diversity of 
translation and a different glory undoubtedly will be given to 
every one, according to the merits of his actions ; and every 
one will be in that order, which the merits of his works have 
procured for him.’* 

* Lardner’s Credibility of Gospel History. Works, 4to. Ed. Vol. I. p. 531 
9 
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We turn next to Eusebius, who wrote A. D. 315. 

‘The Creator of all things has impressed a natural Jaw 
upon the soul of every man, as an assistant and ally in his 
conduct, poimting out to him the right way by this law; but, 
by the free liberty with which he is endowed, making the 
choice of what is best worthy of praise and acceptance, and 
of greater rewards, on account of his good conduct, because 
he has acted rightly, not by force, but from his own free-will, 
when he had it in his power to act otherwise. As, again, 
making him who chooses what is worst, deserving of blame 
and punishment, as having by his own motion neglected the 
natural law, and becoming the origin and fountain of wicked- 
ness, and misusing himself, not from any extraneous necessity, 
but from free-will and judgment. The fault is in him who 
chooses, not in God. For God has not made nature or the 
substance of the soul bad; for he who is good can make 
nothing but what is good. Every thing is good which ts 
according to nature. Every rational soul has naturally a 
good free-will, formed for the choice of what is good. But 
when a man acts wrongly, nature is not to be blamed; for 
what is wrong, takes place not according to nature, but con- 
trary to nature, it being the work of choice, and not of na- 
ture.’ 


Milary of Poictiers, A. D. 354, furnishes us with the fol- 


lowing testimonies. 
‘He prays, therefore, God to give. The beginning there- 


fore is from ourselves, when we pray that the gift may be 


from him: then, because it is his gift in consequence of our 
beginning, it is again our act that it is sought, and obtained, 
and that it continues.’ ‘ Lest what is often wont to be said 
by many persons should have some authority of reason, who 
asseft that it is the peculiar gift of God, that any one is con- 
versant in the things and works of God, excusing their own 
infidelity, because they remain faithless from the want of 
God’s good will towards them; perseverance in faith is in- 
deed the gift of God, but the bee cinning is from ourselves. 

And our will ought to have this property from itself, namely 
that it exerts itself, God will give increase to the beginning, 
because our weakness does not obtain consummation of itself ; 


yet the merit of obtaining consummation is from the beginning 
of the will.’ 
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Out of a host of witnesses in the first four centuries against 
the calvinistic doctrine of ‘ special grace,’ which Dr. Beecher 
has the folly to represent as a received doctrine during all 
that time, it will be sufficient for us to select a single passage 
from Ambrose, A. D. 374. 

‘The mystical Sun of Righteousness is risen upon ALL, Is 
come for aL, has suffered for aL, and has risen again for 
ALL: he therefore suffered that he might take away the sin 
of the world. But if any one does not believe in Christ, he 
defrauds himself of the general benefit, just as if any one 
should exclude the rays of the sun by shutting his windows.’ 

We shall conclude our citations from the ancient Fathers 
by an account of a work, in five books, by Theodore, Bishop 
of Mopsuestia, written expressly ‘ against those who said, that 
men sin by nature, not by will and choice.’ He considers it 
as a doctrine held by those in the west, and from thence 
brought into the east, especially by an author, called Aram, 
(now understood to have been Jerome, under a fictitious 
name,) who had written several books in defence of it. The 
opinions of that sect he represents in this manner. ‘ One of 
them is, that men sin by nature, not by choice. By nature, 
however, not meaning that, in which Adam was first formed ; 
for that, they say, was good; but that which he afterwards 
had, when he had transgressed, being now bad instead of the 
good, and mortal instead of the immortal nature, which he 
before had. Hence men being bad by nature, who before 
were good, now sin by nature, not by choice. Another opi- 
nion of theirs, and consequent upon that, is, that infants, 
though newly born, are not free from sin; forasmuch as from 
Adam’s transgression a sinful nature, as they express it, is 
derived to all his posterity ; for this they allege those words, 
‘**] was born in sin,” and others.’* Theodore lived about A. D. 
400 ; was an intimate friend and fellow disciple of Chrysos- 
tom ; a bishop thirty-six years, a voluminous writer, and wrote, 
as we are expressly told, ‘ against all heresies.’ The parti- 
cular ‘ heresy’ referred to above was clearly neither more nor 
less than what is now called calvinism in its incipient stages. 
It is plain, likewise, that it had then but just begun to appear 
in the church in a distinct and systematic form, being treated 


* Lardner’s Credibility. Works, Vol. fl. p, 527. 
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as a novelty by one of the most learned men of the age; and 
also that when it did thus appear in a distinct and systematic 
form, it was immediately attacked, exposed, and condemned. 
Truly, therefore, Dr. Beecher may be said to be most un- 
lucky in his statement ; for the doctrines of original sin, entire 
depravity, and the accompanying errours, instead of being 
‘received doctrines of the church,’ as he asserts, until the 
beginning of the fifth century, do not appear to have been 
broached, certainly not openly, systematically, and generally 
taught, until towards the close of the fourth. And, moreover, 
as soon as they were thus taught, they were met by_a strong 
and decided opposition ; an opposition which was not over- 
come by argument or persuasion ; but by intrigue and cabal- 
ling among bishops, by the growing ascendency of the Church 
of Rome, and finally by decisions of councils,—that mighty 
engine of corruption, of which we can at this time form no 
adequate idea, which could in a single day, and by a casting 
vote, make the errours and superstitions of a few misguided, 
perhaps artful and designing, individuals, the errours and 
superstitions of the whole Catholic church, and which was 
never more powerful, active, or unprincipled, than at the 
period of which we are now speaking.* 

The foregoing conclusions are still further sustained by the 
confession of Augustine, that he changed his opinions in some 
material points after his controversy with Pelagius had begun; 
a change, indeed, evident enough without any such confession 
to those who consult his works. Confirmation is also to be 
derived from the fact, that Pelagius and his immediate follow- 
ers, and still more the semi-pelagians afterwards, appealed 
with unanswerable confidence to the early Christians in attes- 
tation of their principles; and also from the circumstance 
that many of the preceding Fathers, whose authority up to 
that time had ever been held in the highest veneration in the 
church, (such as Origen and Theodore,) soon began to fall 
under the suspicion and censure of those who joined them- 
selves to Augustine’s party. Besides, we are to consider in 


* The Greeks called the Oecumenical Council, which assembled at Ephesus, 
A. D. 449, a ‘GANG OF ROBBERS,’ to signify that every thing was carried in it 
by fraud or violence. ‘And many councils indeed,’ says Mosheim, ‘both in 
this and the following ages, are equally entitled to the same dishonourable 
appellation.’ Eccles. Hist. Vol. il. p. 74. 
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this connexion what has been so satisfactorily proved by Gro- 
tius,* that modern Pelagians, or Arminians, do not push their 
opposition to the famous Five Points to such extremes as 
Pelagius himself is represented as having done, and therefore 
may and do agree with the primitive church, even in those 
respects in which he is represented as having differed from it. 

We may be thought, perhaps, to have spent more time upon 
this argument, than it is worth; but as it is one which ought 
to have some influence when properly applied, and has had 
much when misapplied, it is certainly important that the sub- 


ject should be understood. If our work had been intended 


for scholars only, we might have contented ourselves with 
simply asserting the fact of the anti-calvinism of the primitive 
church, without running any hazard of contradiction. Nay, 
so unanimous are all the best writers upon this subject, that 
we might challenge Dr. Beecher to produce a single respect- 
able authority to bear him out in his assertions, if he means 
by the doctrines he has named, those doctrines, as they are 
held and explained by Calvinists. All the best writers of his 
own party are against him. Calvin himself says, ‘ Perhaps I 
may be thought to have raised a great prejudice against my- 
self, by confessing that aut the ecclesiastical writers, except 
Augustine, have treated this subject with such ambiguities or 
variations, that nothing certain can be learned from their writ- 
ings.’ Similar confessions are found in Beza and Vossius, 
but our limits will not admit of their insertion. Jansenius, 
also, the founder of a sect among the Catholics, bearing his 
name, and holding calvinistic sentiments, does not hesitate to 
say In so many words: ‘ That Augustine was the FIRST among 
the Holy Fathers, who taught Christians the meaning .of the 
New Testament.’t Even Milner, though he wrote for the 
special purpose of proving, at all events, that the true church 
was always calvinistic, is obliged, however, to confess that 
long before Augustine appeared, the calvinistic doctrine of 


justification ‘had been pitiably suffocated, as it were, in the 


rubbish of the growing superstition, and had been gradually 
sinking in the church from Justin’s days. And I more ad- 


* In his Disquisitio an Pelagiana sint ea dogmata quae nunc sub €0 nomine 
traducuntur. Opp. Theolog. Tom. IV. p. 361, et seq. 

t Institutes. (Allen’s) Vol. IL. p. 280. 

> Histoire Critique Nov. Test. par R. Simon. Tom. I. p, 291. 
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mire,’ he continues, ‘that he was enabled to RECOVER its 
constituent parts so well as he did, than that axe did not ar- 
range and adjust them perfectly.’ * * * ‘The peculiar work 
for which Augustine was evidently raised up by Providence 
was, to RESTORE the doctrine of divine grace to the church.’* 

The learned Simon is also, from the attention which he be- 
stowed upon the subject, an important witness in this investi- 
gation ; and his testimony goes to establish the position which 
we have taken. ‘We should guard,’ says he, ‘against the 
doctrine that has prevailed among the Latins since the days 
of Augustine, that nothing can be said for Pelagius in all those 
places where he differs from that Father; for otherwise we 
shall be under the necessity of charging most of the ancient 
doctors of the church with heresy.’ He does, indeed, con- 
tend that Pelagius carried some of his principles too far; but 
this is no more than what is admitted by Grotius, and other 
Arminians and Unitarians. ‘ All antiquity,’ says he, in another 
place, ‘ which had opposed itself strongly to the Gnostices and 
Manicheans, who destroyed the liberty of man, seemed to 
speak in favour of Pelagius and his followers. If they had 
not run into the opposite extreme, absolutely denying the ne- 
cessity of internal grace, they might have boasted of having 
tradition on their side.’ 

Few have written on the early opinions of the church 
whose authority is entitled to more respect than Beausobre ; 
and his testimony upon this point is also decisive. ‘TI allow,’ 
says he, ‘ that those ancient writers, in general, say the Mani- 
cheans denied free-will. The reason is, that the Fathers be- 
lieved, and maintained, against the Manicheans, that whatever 
state man is in he has the command over his own actions, 
and has equally power to do good or evil. Augustine himself 
reasoned upon this principle, as well as other Catholics his 
predecessors, so long as he had to do with the Manicheans. 
But when he came to dispute with the Pelagians he changed 
his system. ‘Then he denied that kind of freedom which be- 
fore he had defended ; and, so far as I am able to judge, his 
sentiments no longer differed from thes concerning the ser- 
vitude of the will. He ascribed that servitude to the cor- 
ruption which original sin brought into our nature; whereas 


* Church History. 1st. Am. Ed. Vol. If. pp. 442, 443. 
+ Histoire Critique Nov. Test. Tom. 1. pp. 238, 290 
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the Manicheans ascribed it to an evil quality, eternally inhe- 
rent in matter.’* 

A volume would not contain the passages to the same ef- 
fect, which we might extract from Priestley, Munscher, and 
other more recent authorities. But if any are not convinced 
already, nothing will convince them. We shall, therefore, 
dismiss this topic with a single quotation from Dr. Lardner ; 
whose thorough acquaintance with this subject no one will 
question, and whose candour and fairness all parties unite to 
extol. ‘Flacius, or some other learned writer of his time, in 
the preface to the Centuriae Magdeburgenses, observes of 
Eusebius bishop of Cesarea [A. D. 315]: ‘That it is a very 
low and imperfect description, which he gives of a Christian ; 
making him only a man, who by the knowledge of Christ and 
his doctrine, is brought to the worship of the one true God, 
and the practice of sobriety, righteousness, patience, and 
other virtues. But he has not a word about regeneration, or 
imputed righteousness.” —Poor, ignorant, primitive Christians! 
I wonder how they could find the way to heaven! They 
lived near the times of Christ and his apostles. ‘They highly 
valued and diligently read the holy scriptures, and some wrote 
commentaries upon them; but yet, it seems, they knew little 
or nothing of their religion; though they embraced and pro- 
fessed it with the manifest hazard of all earthly good things, 
and many of them laid down their lives rather than renounce 
it. ‘Truly we of these times are very happy in our orthodoxy ; 
but I wish we did more excel in those virtues which they, and 
the scriptures likewise, I think, recommend, as the distin- 
guishing properties of a Christian. And I am not a little ap- 
prehensive, that many things, which now make a fair show 
among us, and in which we mightily pride ourselves, will in 
the end prove weeds only, on which the owner of the ground 
sets no value.’+ 

It remains for us to compare the two rival systems with 
respect to their MORAL EFFICACY AND SANCTIFYING INFLU- 
ENCE. ‘ ‘The question is not,’ as Mr. Sparks has well ob- 
served, ‘ which party is perfect, but which is most defective 
in consequence of its faith, and whether any one is to be 
pointed at, and denounced, and condemned by ail the rest.’ 


* Histoire de Manichée. Tom. II. p. 448. See also pp. 38, 98, 466. 
+ Credibility of Gospel History. Works, Vol. IL. p. 278. 
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Unitarians have always felt and expressed a reluctance to 
enter upon this discussion, because it is one more likely than 
any other to lead to uncandid and unchristian remarks on both 
sides, and less likely than any other to advance the interests 
of goodness and truth on either ; because they have learned 
from experience, that its only probable effect upon the adverse 
party is to exasperate their feelings and rivet their prejudices, 
or at best to inflict on them a deep sense of intentional injury, 
while its only influence on the party whom it favours, is to 
confirm them still more in the vicious habit of trusting in them- 
selves that they are righteous, and despising others. When, 
however, they have been dared to it, and provoked to it by 
their adversaries, and it has become necessary in justice to 
their own characters, and in justice to that cause which they 
believe to be the cause of truth and the cause of God, to enter 
into this comparison, they never have yet, and they never 
will shrink from the trial. 

In pursuing this inquiry, Dr. Beecher has shown a disre- 
gard for many obvious distinctions, which can do him no hon- 
our; for to say that he did not perceive them, is paying no 
compliment to his understanding, and to say that he perceived 


them, but would not acknowledge them, is paying no com- 


pliment to his conscience. In comparing the two sects to- 
gether he seems every where to go upon the strange assump- 
tion, that all those who are not orthedox christians are to be 
considered as liberal Christians ; whereas he must know, that 
a large proportion of mankind, even in Christian countries, 
are not properly speaking Christians of any name, or, at best, 
are Christians only in name. ‘There is reason to fear, that the 
bulk of every denomination are nominal Christians only ; and, 
of course, the system which they pretend to adopt, but do not 
really adopt, is not responsible for their moral deficiencies. 
We do not know that more nominal Christians incline to the 
liberal system than to the orthodox. But even if this could 
be proved, as Dr. Beecher contends, if it could be proved, 
that by far the largest proportion of nominal Christians, who 
are men of reading, and information, and knowledge of the 
world, do favour liberal principles, it would certainly be a 
strange objection to bring against the system, that even those 
who will not obey it, are yet constrained to acknowledge its 
truth, excellence, and superiority. And, on the other hand, 
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it would be a most curious argument in favour of orthodoxy, 
to say that all these men are able to detect, at a single glance, 
its want of evidence, and see through the pretences of its ad- 
vocates. When Dr. Beecher speaks (p. 20.) of liberal Chris- 
trans renouncing their vicious and profligate habits upon em- 
bracing orthodoxy, there is an absurdity in the proposition 
which refutes itself. ‘That some nominal Christians go over 
to the orthodox party, and reform their lives upon it, is proba- 
bly true. But the same is also true of nominal Christians, 
who come over to the liberal system, and embrace it sincerely ; 
as can be testified by a thousand examples. 

After laying down the very questionable ‘maxim, that the 
same cause, _ the same circumstances, will produce the 
same effect, ‘in the moral as in the natural world,’ Dr. 
Beecher goes on to state: (p. 9.) ‘The Gospel, the greatest 
moral cause which has ever operated in the world, is the 
same now as in the apostolic age; and the heart of man, 
civilized or uncivilized, is also the same. So that this great 
cause Is operating now, precisely in the same circumstances as 
it did in the primitive age.’ That is to say; the preaching 
of the same doctrines must always be followed by precisely 
the same effects upon the hearers, whether in the primitive 
church, in the dark ages, or now ; whether in a congregation 
of Europeans, or Owyhees, or Hottentots; for to all this 
extent his argument must go to answer his purpose. Now 
that the ‘ Gospel’ is the same in all ages and places, ‘the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever,” will not, of course, be 
denied ; nor need it be, that the ‘ heart of man’ is for the 
most part nearly the same, if you understand by it nothing 
more than the moral faculty or faculties which man possesses, 
as man. Butif you understand by the ‘ heart of man,’ as it 
must be understood, to sustain Dr. Beecher’s reasonings, the 
actual state of the affections, dispositions, and whole mind, 
nothing can be more unlike than the heart of a civilized man 
and the heart of a savage, the heart of an educated man and 
of a man wholly uninformed, the heart of a servile and 
bigotted Jew in the time of the apostles, and the heart of 
an intelligent, independent, and highminded American of the 
present day. Consequently it is not true, as is asserted in 
this discourse, that ‘ this great cause,’ the Gospel, ‘ is ope- 
rating now under precisely the same circumstances as it 
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did in the primitive age.’ The circumstances are materially 
changed, and, therefore, we cannot argue, as Dr. Beecher 
undertakes to do, from any supposed identity in the effects 
produced, to the actual identity of the cause producing them, 
now as then. Let the very same Gospel be preached ; let 
the same truths, the same reasons, the same motives be pre- 
sented ; still, as we shali consider them in different states of 
mind, and under different lights, and in different connexions, 
it follows of necessity, that they must make a different im- 
pression on us, and meet with a different reception ; encounter 
other prejudices, raise other difficulties, and start other objec- 
tions, at the same time that they are aided by other facilities, 
and recommended by other considerations and inducements. 
If, therefore, Dr. Beecher had succeeded in showing that 
the orthodox system is met now by similar objections to 
those, which were urged against the preaching of the apostles, 
it does not follow, that the apostles preached the doctrines of 
modern orthodoxy ; ; because it has been under different cir- 
cumstances, that these objections have been alleged. The 
objections urged against the first preaching of the apostles 
may all be traced to some misapprehension of their meaning, 
or some prejudice of the age or people; but now that their 
language is understood, and these prejudices have passed 
away, to say that the orthodox system still continues liable 
to the same objections, does not prove it to be the same sys- 
tem with that which the apostles taught, but a different one. 
likewise if it were true, as Dr. Beecher asserts, that 
modern orthodoxy resembles the first preaching of the apos- 
tles, in being patronized chiefly by the poor and uneducated, 
it would prove nothing to his purpose; because the circum- 
stances are changed. In the apostolic age it was a matter of 
interest, and policy, and ambition with men of education and 
standing, to oppose an unpopular religion that was just strug- 
gling into existence, threatening destruction, if it prevailed, to 
the prejudices on which they depended for their influence 
and security. But none of these causes can operate now to 
alienate men of information from the orthodox system, and 
limit its acceptance and belief to the ‘common people.’ On 
the contrary, it is perfectly well understood, that there is not 
a community on the face of the earth, where worldly policy, 
alone considered, would not dictate an avowed dissent from 
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Unitarianism. Besides, is it not something new under the 
sun to think of proving a system by the number and weight 
of objections, to which it is liable or by admitting the fact, 
that it will be more likely to be embraced by men, *the more 
ignorant they are upon other subjects, and therefore the more 
liable to be deceived on this ? 


Dr. Beecher does not forget to drag in the hacen” ob- 


jection to Unitarianism, that its believers seldom posse$s_ that 


‘unwavering confidence’ in their conclusions, which, it seems, 
belongs to orthodoxy ; that they never know where to stop 
in their inquiries; and we are told, for the thousandth time, 
of the successive gradations through which Dr. Priestley fell 
in settling down to the faith in which he died. We would 
simply ask the gentlemen, who are so fond of this argument, 
how they would expect, from what they know of the human 
mind, that a man, who had been educated in the belief of 
many errours, should succeed in shaking these errours off °— 


at once, or successively ? We would appeal to the history of . 


the reformation, and ask how it was with Luther and his 
partisans ? Did they renounce the errours of the Romish 
church at once, or successively ? Nay, we would appeal to 
Dr. Beecher’s own experience. Let him remember that he 
holds the very lowest form of that ‘ new divinity,’ which the 
Calvinists at the south have publickly pronounced to be, ‘ at 
war with the patooupay of the human mind, with common 
sense, and with the word of the living God, and ‘in some 
very material points’ aNnorHEeR GosPEL ‘indeed.’* Was it 
at once, or has it been gradually, that he has departed so far 
from what Dr. Mason calls ‘the good old doctrines of the 
reformation ©’ Besides, this whole argument, as employed 
against the Unitarians, must go upon the assumption that the 


tendencies of fair and free inquiry are fatal to the cause of 


revelation ; and involves a principle, the honour of advocat- 
ing which, Dr. Beecher must share equally with the carHo- 
Lick Bossuet against all protestants,t and with the inFiIDEL 
Gibbon against all Christians. 

Indeed, this charge has been so often alleged and repeated, 
exposed and refuted, that it is a weariness to mention it. It 


* Ely’s Contrast between Calvinism and Hopkinsiamsm. Recommendations 
t Histoire des Variations, liv. 14. 


* Dechine and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. LIV 
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is probably true, (not of Unitarians alone, but generally,) that 
in the process of extirpating long established and deeprooted 
errours and prejudices, the mind is exposed to peculiar 
temptations and inconveniences. But this evil is to be 
charged, not upon the process itself, but upon the errours 
and prejudices which have made the process necessary. 
Calvinists, who were educated such, should be compared 
with Unitarians, who have been educated such, and then it 
will be seen, that none are less liable than the latter to the 
charge of inconstancy. Nay, strange as it may seem, the 
complaint of fickleness and inconstancy, sometimes made 
against Unitarians, has arisen, not from any changes among 
Unitarians to become Calvinists, but from the frequent 
changes among Calvinists, (as in the case of Dr. Priestley,) 
to become Unitarians. Unitarians also are accustomed to 
make a distinction between a firm faith resting on evidence, 
and an obstinate faith held without any regard to evidence. 
They are not at all surprised that a man who believes in an 
absurd proposition, should believe in it desperately. ‘They 
are perfectly aware how little ground there can be to hope 
that men may be reasoned out of their errours, when in fact 
they were never reasoned into them, but adopted them from 
prejudice, passion, or policy. Finally, if it be a reproach to 
any system, that it encourages free inquiry, and requires us 
to keep our minds always open to conviction, and to follow 
the light of revelation wherever it may lead us, it is proba- 
bly a ‘reproach, which Unitarianism must forever continue to 
bear, in common with every other system truly Protestant. 
Moreover, in speaking of the effect of the orthodox sys- 
tem in producing Christian obedience, and forming a Christian 
character, Dr. Beecher seems to forget that there may be 
differences of opinion, among men equally competent to 
judge as himself, as to what constitutes a truly Christian cha- 
racter. In his conception of this character he may leave out 
some parts, which another shall think essential, or add some 
parts, which, in the opinion of another, must seriously mar 
the harmony and effect of the whole. Supposing, therefore, 
that Dr. Beecher could show, that his views of religion were 
better adapted than mine are to form the Christian character, 
as he understands it ; still this proves nothing, for after all my 
views of religion may ‘be better adapted than his are to form the 
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Christian character as J understand it, and as it ought to be 
understood. All agree, it is true, in making prety to be the 
foundation of evangelical holiness; but in how many, and in 
what different ways, may this piety be exhibited ? Some pre- 
fer it as it appears in the quiet and unostentatious performance 
of the moral duties, and in the calmness and retirement of 
religious contemplation ; and others prefer it as it appears in 
the multiplication of the formal services of religion, and in 
the more noisy operations of what is called zeal. Again; 
all agree that charity is indispensable in a Christian; but 
what extremely meagre views many Christians have of the 
bearings and extent of this heavenly virtue, this ‘new com- 
mandment!’ The power of the orthodox system to produce 
some parts of the Christian character in a high degree of per- 
fection, need not be disputed. But the whole character of 
aman is made up of a much more complex assemblage of 
passions and habits, and the process of affecting all these 
favourably, without doing injury to any of them, is a much 
more difficult one, than is dreamed of in Dr. Beecher’s phi- 
losophy. 

These remarks are applicable to what is said in this dis- 
course respecting ‘ Revivals of Religion,’ as they are termed. 
It is not for want of any power in Unitarian principles, that 
they so seldom occur among Unitarians, or at least are so 
seldom obtruded on our notice. It requires but very little 
power in the principles themselves, provided they are dexter- 
ously wrought upon, to occasion one of these excitements. 
We have known an election, or a law-suit, to excite a town 
as strongly, as generally, as really, and we had almost said as 
permanently. ‘The true reason why these temporary excite- 
ments do not more frequently occur among Unitarians, is, that 
they differ in opinion from the orthodox as to their value and 
importance. Unitarians may be mistaken in their judgment 
on this pomt; and, indeed, we have reason to suspect that 
some of them have carried their opposition to revivals to an 
extreme, and have used improper and indecorous language in 
speaking of them. ‘This, however, is not to be referred to 
any want of power in their principles, in their system, but 
to their notions of propriety and expediency. Nay, it is ad- 
mitted on high Calvinistic, or, (if Dr. Beecher will have it 
so) Evangelical authority, that the cold and benumbing specu- 
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lations of Calvinism are found to be extremely injurious and 
prejudicial in these awakenings. In an account of one of 
them given in the Missionary Herald,* we are told, that in 
the early stages of the excitement a dependence on Calvin- 
istic doctrines produced an Antinomian spirit, the tendency of 
which manifestly was ‘to paralize, wonderfully, the feelings 
of the soul.” ‘In the early stages of the revival, the doc- 
trine of entire dependence on divine agency, was in the pre- 
sence of the unconverted, Jess urged than some other doc- 
trines. It was seen to be abused. The medicine, if 1 may 
so call it, did not appear to operate favourably. ‘The doc- 
trine of election was also abused, and had a mischievous effect 
upon the subjects of the excitement, and it was found better 
to treat them ‘as reasonable beings.’ We think the remarks 
of this very sensible writer are of universal application. Cal- 
vinistic preachers, would do better to treat their hearers 
aneays ‘as reasonable beings ;’ for we are confident that any 
other ‘ medicine’ will be found ‘to operate unfavourably.’ If 
these excitements are to be defended and aided, let it be on 
those great principles, which we all hold in common; those 
fearful relations and dependences, which connect man with 
God, and time with eternity.—It should be observed in this 
connexion, that the most remarkable revival of religion that 
has ever occurred, Mernopism, commenced in a denial of 
the leading pec uliarities of Calvinism, and in the mainte- 
nance of the most obnoxious and least tenable dogma of Pela- 
gius, human perfectibility. 

If our limits would permit, we might take a similar view of 
what Dr. Beecher says of the Missionary Enterprize. It is 
not from any difference in their religious principles that Unita- 
rians have been less forward and unanimous in this underta- 
king ; but because they differ from the orthodox as to the 
practicability, and general expediency, of any course of mea- 
sures, which has yet been proposed. Propose to them any 
plan for extending the privileges and advantages of the Gos- 
pel to the heathens, and convince them that it is one which 
reason and God approve, and all real Unitarian Christians 
will have motives for engaging in it as near to infinite, as finite 
beings are capable of feeling or comprehending. 


“No. for March, 1823. 
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In thus speaking of the moral efficacy of the two rival 
systems it is a pleasure to us, now and always, to acknowledge 
the good qualities which recommend our opponents; their 
unquestionable sincerity as a body, their laudable zeal in pro- 
moting many of the benevolent undertakings that distinguish 
this age, their endeavours to excite a spirit of greater serious- 
ness and consideration among the people, and to stem the tor- 
rent of vice that is forever setting in upon a thoughtless world.* 
We wish that Dr. Beecher could also have found something 
in his opponents, as a body, on which to have spoken in terms 
of complacency. Alas, poor human nature! What a pity it 
is that our adversaries will have good qualities, and that we 
are sometimes called upon to acknowledge them. It is a 
cross almost too heavy for Dr. Beecher to bear. We doubt 
whether, in all that he has written or said, he has ever yielded 
to Unitarians, as a body, so much as the name of Christian. 
A few among them, it appears, there are, who ‘ on many ac- 
counts deserve our respect and commendation ;’ butas Chris- 
tians they deserve nothing. We can find no seriousness, no 
strictness, no spirituality, no martyrdom among them.—No 
martyrdom among the Unitarians! Not to speak of the first 
Christians, has Dr. Beecher forgotten the sufferings of the 
Arians’ Has he forgotten the murder of Servetus, and of 
Joan Bocher, and the Anabaptists, many of whom fell much 
more for their dissent from Calvinism, than for any political 
heresies? Has he forgotten the excesses and outrages, that 
were committed upon the Remonstrants in the Low Coun- 
tries ? Has he forgotten the best blood of Poland, poured out 
like water upon the altar of the One Gop? Where, indeed, 
but in this country, have Unitarians been able to escape mar- 
tyrdom? and let him produee, if he can, fromthe whole his- 


tory of the world, the example of a people suffering with 
greater constancy and dignity. 


‘If by immorality you understand the breach of those civil and political laws, 
which are indispensible to the existence of society, and which are included in 
the famous decalogue of Moses; if you allude to impiety, dishonesty, de- 
bauchery, fraud, and falsehood, the Evangelic al preachers and their people 
venerally, must be acquitted both of the crimes themselves, and of any intention 
to countenance them. But so far as your accusation refers to the perversion 
of the religious principle from its proper object, the distortion of it into a fan- 
tastic shape, and inspiring it with a mischievous spirit, fatal to the peace, the 
happiness, and further moral improvement of its believers, you axe supported 
by undeniable facts.” Burn’s Inquiry. P. 1. p. 48 
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Dr. Beecher speaks of the effects, which the two systems 
have produced in countries where they have respectively 
prevailed. Unfortunately Unitarianism has never yet pre- 
vailed in any country, and, therefore, this comparison cannot 
be made. One thing, however, may be observed respecting 
it, that in almost every instance in which an uncommon loose- 
ness of principle, and profligacy of manners, have come in 
upon a nation, (as in the reign of Charles If. in Etgland,) it 
has plainly been owing to the reaction occasioned in the pub- 
lick mind by the previous ascendency of high Calvinism. It is 
also not a little difficult to reconcile with Dr. Beecher’s con- 
clusions, that in our own country, where alone Unitarianism 
has had a chance of prevailing, it has prevailed most in that 
section of it most remarkable for the principles, habits, and 
institutions, which distinguish a moral and religious community. 

The authority of Dr. Priestley is quoted against us in this 
discourse ; but what was our surprise, on recurring to the 
work from which the quotation is taken, to find that Dr. 
Beecher had been guilty of an artifice and an unfairness in 
citing it, which we do not recollect to have seen equalled by 
any writer in this controversy, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Bishop Magee. He has given the passage as one continu- 
ed quotation, though in the work cited it is divided by a 
whole paragraph ; the two parts referring to different subjects 
and different persons, though Dr. Beecher has contrived to 
connect them so together, that they appear to refer to one. 
So diverse, indeed, were the real opinions of Dr. Priestley 
upon this subject, from what they are represented as being 
by our author, that he expressly says, immediately following 
the course of remarks from which the quotation is taken, ‘ In 
fact, there is no greater reason to complain of the lukewarm- 
ness of the generality of Unitarians, than there is of the gene- 
rality of Christians of all denominations.’* 

There are many other passages in this sermon which would 
justify the severest animadversions; for it has seldom been 
our lot to meet with a work coming from a respectable quar- 
ter so abundant in false assertions and tortuous reasonings. 
But we remember how invidious and profitless are all such 
criticisms, and refrain. ‘ Our danger only is to be guarded 


* Discourses on Various Subjects. Eng. Ed. p. 98. 
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against,” according to Dr. Beecher, in our religious discus- 
sions. ‘If our personal attachments, and literary friendships, 
and courtesy of manner, should bring down the high and holy 
subject of contending for the faith to a cool and amicable 
trial of classical and polemical skill, the publick feeling would 
soon be chilled, and fall to this low level of practical estima- 
tion.’ (p. 42.) We can assure Dr. Beecher that the posses- 
sion of a cool and amicable temper, and the observance of a 
candid and courteous manner, are by no means the only nor 
the greatest temptations, to which theological disputants are 
exposed. And we sincerely hope that he may himself be 
convinced of this, before he shall give his next publication to 
the world; for it may help him to give one which shall do 
him sonal: more credit as a scholar, a Christian, and a man. 
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Baltimore Unitarian Book Society. —The third Anniversary 
Meeting of this active and useful Society was holden in the First 
Independent Church, on the 25th of last December. After religious 
services, the Report of the Managers was read. ‘The following 
are extracts from it. 

‘ Their efforts have been animated by the assurance, that a lively 
curiosity exists in different parts of the Union with regard to the 
peculiarities of Unitarian belief. Many are anxious to know what 
that faith is, which has been so much spoken against, that they 
may examine its pretensions, and judge of its truth for themselves. 
To answer these calls, a great variety and number of tracts, ex- 
plaining and defending the le rading articles of Unitarianism, have 
been distributed in the several states of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Illinois, and Indiana. 

‘In the interiour of New York and Pennsylvania, this desire for 
information seems particularly to be manifested; as a more than 
ordinary demand for tracts has been made from those sections of 
the country. 

‘The Managers beg leave to state, that though it has not been 
deemed expedient to publish any tracts during the past year, they 
have made many exchanges with other societies and with indi- 
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viduals; and that they now have at their disposal a greater variety 
of books and tracts, than at the beginning of the year. They 
would also take this opportunity of gratefully acknowledging the 
receipt of several valuable donations of books; one particularly 
from the Rev. Mr. Sparks, of a large number of copies of his 
** Inquiry into the comparative Moral “Tendency of Trinitarian and 
Unitarian Doctrines.” 

Henry Payson is President of this Society, and William G. Ap- 
pleton, Secretary. In the list of books which they ofler for sale, 
we find nearly twenty of the most popular American publications 
in defence of Unitarian views. 


New Religious Paper.—We have received, and read with un- 
common satisfaction, two numbers of ‘The Christian, a weekly 
paper, devoted to religion, morals, and literature,’ published by 
John Mortimer, of Philadelphia. We have not learned who has 
the direction of this work; but, if the numbers which we have seen, 
are a fair specimen of the manner in which it is to be conducted, 
we venture to predict for it great success and usefulness. 


Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary Society—The Trea- 
surer of this Society acknowle ‘dges the receipt in January, of $25 93 
from the Female Cent Socie ty of Worcester, by the hand of Rev 
Dr. Bancroft. 


Letter from America.—The Number of the Christian Observer, 
(English) for Nov ember, 1 823, contains some extracts from a let- 
ter to the editor from Rev. Dr. Jarvis, of Boston, in the course of 
which that gentleman remarks : 

‘No one in England can feel the effects of schism as we feel 
them here. The conflict of religious opinions unsettles the minds 
of the laity, produces religious indifference, leads to the neglect of 
publick worship, destroys ‘the respect paid to the clergy, and con- 
sequently their influence, and naturally terminates in the cold 
skepticism of Unitarianism, or in the wild ravings of enthusiasm. 
The most illiterate sects, and those who accord best with the cor- 
rupt and depraved nature of the unrenewed heart, are likely to 
become the most numerous ;? &c. 

Have we estimated so very erroneously the state of things among 
us? Does justice require it to be reported of us, that this is the 
part of the world where, to a peculiar degree, the minds of the laity 
are unsettled, re Siaien indifference prev sie nt, publick wor ship 
neglected, respect denied to the clergy, and ste influence destroy- 
ed? where unbelief and fanaticism divide the publick suffrage, and 
the most ignerant and profligate sect is the most sure of prose- 
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lytes ? Is this a picture exact enough to be transmitted to the other 
side of the ocean as our likeness ? 


American Colonization Society.—Accounts from the colony of 
this interesting Society at Cape Mesurado, or Liberia, as it has 
lately been called, have been received by the packet schooner Fi- 
delity, which arrived at Baltimore early in February. The colo- 
nists, to the number of about one hundred and fifty, were generally 
in good health and spirits. ‘Lands have been laid, and measured 
off into lots and plantations for the blacks; the latter have been for 
the most part cleared, and fences and houses are erecting in various 
degrees of improvement. Monthly agricultural reports are made 
out. The settlers in this little colony are engaged in building, 
fencing, planting and ploughing, some of them in the cultivation of 
gardens laid around their temporary huts. Notice has been given 
that their rations will cease in June next, and they must depend on 
their own exertions, unless superseded by some unforeseen accident, 
such as a general sickness or invesion. Since the last report no 
mortality has taken place among the old settlers, whose constitu- 
tions have been seasoned to the climate, excepting one, which was 
an accidental death.’ 


We extract the particulars given above from the Baltimore pa- 
pers. The following paragraphs are from the Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to the President, dated Dec. 1st, 1523. 


‘The Cyane, Captain ene and the Shark, commanded by 
Lieut. M. C. Perry, have, for short periods, cruised upon the coast 
of Africa, to carry into efiect the intentions of the government in 
the suppression of the slave trade, and the protection of the agency 
for liberated Africans, established at Cape Mesurado.’ 

‘ During the time that Capt. Spence and Lieut. Perry were cruis- 
ing, they neither saw nor heard of any vessel, under the American 
flag, engaged in the slave trade. If citizens ‘of the United States 
are still employed in that traffick, they seem to have been driven to 
conceal themselves under the flags of other nations. 

‘The agency at Cape Mesurado, for receiving the re-captured 
and liberated Africans, enjoyed favourable prospects until last fall, 
when it was assailed by a large body of the natives, and was in dan- 
ger of being entirely destroyed. Some of the liberated Africans 
were killed in the contest. The. extracts of letters from Capt. 
Spence, Lt. Perry, and Messrs. Ashmun and Ayres, will shew the 
manner in which they were able to defend themselves, with jhe aid 


of a midshipman and several men belonging to a British vessel of 


war, then in the neighbourhood. The establishment having passed 
through this trial, now promises to accomplish all the bene fits anti- 
cipated from it. In order to afford it the necessary protection, and 
to continue our exertions to repress the slave trade, it is proposed, 
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as the most efficient and economical arrangement, that the com- 
mander of the West India squadron shall, from time to time, detach 
one or more of the vessels belonging to his command, to cruise 
along the African coast, occasionally touching at Cape Mesurado, 
and ministering to the wants of the people there 5 and following, i 
their return, the usual track of the slave ships. 

‘So far as the department is yet apprized of the expenditures for 
the agency during the present year, they have amounted to 7287 
dollars 48 cents.’ 


Early in February another party of colonists sailed for Cape 
Mesurado from Petersburgh, Va. 





LIST OF NEW PUELICATIONS. 


Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, intended to assist Students of 
Theology, and others, who read the Scriptures in the Originals. 
By Samuel H. Turner, D. D. 

Address delivered at the Eighth Anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, Dec. 25, 1823. By Tyler Bigelow, Esq. 

The Christian Journal for January, 1824. New York. 

A New Collection of Psalms and Hymns, for Social and Private 
Worship. Compiled by a Committee of the West Parish in 
Boston. 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 
the Biblical Chaldee from the German of Professor Gesenius. 
By J. W. Gibbs, A. M. 

We hope to give some account of this learned work in our next Number. 
Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. By Henry Ware, jr. 12mo. 

Boston, 1824. 

A Tract which cannot be too highly recommended to the attention of theo- 
logical students. The author ably points out the advantages of this method of 
address, and gives several valuable rules for acquiring the habit. 

A Sermon preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Orville Dewey, 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church in New Bedford, 
Dec. 17,1823. By Joseph ‘Tuckerman, Pastor of the Church 
in C heleea. 

A Collection of Essays and Tracts in Theology. By Jared Sparks. 
No. V.—Containing, Selections from Robert Robinson’s Works ; 
Uniformity in Religion; Right of Private Judgment ; Nature 
and Objects of Baptism ; Reflections on Christian Liberty ; ; Hints 
concerning the Institution and Discipline of the Primitive Church ; 
the Spirit of God the Guide of Good Men; the Christian Reli- 
gion easy to be understood; the Jews. 

This valuable publication ountieniea to be very favourably received by the 
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religious publick. The last Number seems to have been the most generally 

interesting of all which have appeared. 

Unitarian Miscellany, Nos. 37, and 38. 

A Sermon preached at Newburyport, Sunday, Oct. 26, 1823. By 
John Pierpont, Minister of Hollis Street Church, Boston. Se- 
cond Edition. 

Sermons illustrative of the Influence of a Life according to the 
Commandments on our Idea of the Character of our. Lord, de- 
livered before the Boston Society of the New Jerusalem. By 
Thomas Worcester. 

A Sermon delivered at Billerica, at the Interment of Rev. Henry 
Cummings, D. D. By Rev. W. Allen. Second Edition. 

The Oracles of God, four Orations; for Judgment to come, an 
Argument, in Nine Parts. By Rey. Edward Irving, Minister of 
the Caledonian Church. 1 vol. 8vo. New York. 

Historical Account of Christ Church, Boston. A Discourse deliv- 
ered in said Church on Sunday, Dec. 28, 1823. By the Rec- 

8vo. Boston, 1824. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Samuel C. Thacher. With a Memoir, 

by F. W. P. Greenwood. 8vo. Boston, 1824. 


It gives us true pleasure to announce that the wishes of all who were ac- 
quainted with the character of this eminent and lamented man are at length 
complied with. It is justly remarked by the editor of the Sermons in this 
volume, that they ‘form a valuable addition to our treasures of practical di- 
vinity. As discourses for family reading they will not suffer, perhaps, m com- 
parison with any which have been published.’ 


An Examination of the Divine Testimony concerning the Charac- 


ter of the Son of God. By Henry Grew, Minister of the Gospel 
in Hartford, Conn. 


The Advertisement to this work is as follows. ‘ Assured that “ this is life 
eternal, to know the only true God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent,” I 
have for some years past endeavoured to examine the Scriptures with particular 
reference to this teresting subject, ‘looking unto Jesus” for the guidance of 
that spirit of truth which he promised his disciples. The result of these re- 
searches is a fulf belief, that the doctrine of the Trinity is not revealed in “ the 
word of the Lord.” To excite all to “ search the Scriptures,” I now offer to the 
public, 4n Examination of the Divine Testimony concerning the Character of the 


Son of God.’ 
Two Letters on the Genuineness of the Verse 1st John, v. 7. and 
on the Scriptural Argument for Unitarianism ; addressed to the 


Rev. Alexander M’Leod, D. D. of New York, by Henry Ware, 
Jr. Third Edition. 


The Monitor, Vol. Il. Nos. 1 and 2. 
A Sermon preache d in Brooklyn, Connecticut, at the Installation 


of the Rev. Samuel Joseph May, November 5, 1823. By James 
Walker of Charlestown. 


The American Baptist Magazine. Vol. IV. No. 7. 

The Christian Spectator. Vol. VI. Nos. 1 and 2. 

The Objection to the Inspiration of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
from their Manner of quoting Texts from ‘the Old Testament, 
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considered, in a Lecture delivered Sept. 2, 1823, in the 'Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover. By Leonard Woods, D. D. Abbot 
iy Professor of Christian Theology. 

Pi | Good principles of interpretation are making progress at Andover. Accord- 

BH ing to Dr. Woods, ‘The phrase iva rAnowOn, that il might be fulfilled, and other 

phrases of a like kind, are indeed used, and very properly, to introduce a real 
prediction which is accomplished ; but not for this purpose only. They are often 
used, and with equal propriety, to denote a mere comparison of similar events ; 
to signify that the thing spoken of answers to the words of a prophet, or that his 
words maty justly be applied to it; and so may relate to what was said by an 
inspired writer in describing a character which formerly appeared, or in relating 
an event which formerly took place, as well as to a real prediction. Accord- 
ingly, we might take a passage, where it is said, such a thing was done that t 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, or that what was spoken by 
the prophet was fulfilled ; and might, in many instances, express the same 
thing by such phrases as these ; the declaration of the prophet had an accom- 
plishment in what took place ; or his words may be aptly applied to it ; or they 
very properly express it; or his observation is true in reference to the present 
case ; or this pe is like what the prophet describes.’ In illustration of this 
doctrine Dr. W. refers to Matthew ii. 15, 17, 18; xv. 7, 8, 9, and the frequent 
New Testament pac to Isaiah vi. 9, 10. 

[f a second edition of this Tract should be called for, materials for improv- 
ing it may be found in Professor Everett’s Defence of Christianity, chap. vi. 
The Moral Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise. A Sermon de- 

livered before the Boston Baptist Foreign Mission Society, on 

the Evening of October 26, and before the Salem Bible Trans- 
lation Society, on the Evening of Nov. 4, 1823, by F. Wayland, 


Jr. Pastor of the First Baptist Church in "Boston. 

Though Mr. Wayland’s reasoning does not appear to us throughout suffi- ro 
¢iently cautious, we cordially assent to his views upon the dignity and momen- 
tous importance of the work of evangelizing the world, and upon the practic a- 
bility and obligation of making progress in it at the present day. It is upon 
the wisdom of the means which his friends are employing, and the character of 
that system which they are offering to the heathen for € hristianity, that we : 
dissent from him. But such differences do not impair our admiration for the 1 
sterling eloquence of his discourse. A production of so much merit is an era 
in the history of the American Baptist Church. 


The Young Child’s Prayer Book. Parts I. and II. 

An Address delivered at the Collegiate Institution at Amherst, 
Mass. by Heman Humphrey, D. D. on occasion of his Inaugu- 
ration to the Presidency of that Institution, Oct. 15, 1823. 

For the Trustees of the Publishing Fund; The Geneva Catechism, 
Part III, and The Suspected Boy. 











DEDICATION. 


The new church in Greenwich was dedicated to the worship of God on the 
first day of January. 





ORDINATIONS. 


On Thursday, Jan. 15, Rev. Thomas Tracy, late of Harvard University. 
was ordained pastor of the Second Religious Society in Biddeford, Me. The \ 
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sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, from Romans xiv. 
16. The charge was given by Rev. Mr. Webster of Biddeford ; ; and the right 
hand of fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Felton of Scarborough. The introductory 
prayer was offered by Rey. Dr. Parker, of Portsmouth, N. H; the ordaining 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Fletcher of Kennebunk, and the concluding prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Marrett of Standish. 

January 21. Rev. Joseph Searls was ordained over the church and society 
in Lynnfield, formerly under the pastoral care of Rev. Mr Mottey, of whom 
an account was given in the Christian Disciple, Vol. I. p.412.—February 4. 
Rev. Benjamin F. Clarke _~ the Congregational church and society in Buck- 
land.—F ebruary 4. Rev. James O. Burney, over the Congregational church 
and society in Seekonk —February 18. ite v. Chester Isham over the Trin- 
itarian Congregational church and society in Taunton. 





OBITUARY. 


In the spring of the year 1820 Captain Joun C. Bancrort, the son of the 
Rev. Dr. Bancroft of Worcester, embarked from Portsmouth, Eng. for Boston. 
The vessel in which he sailed has never since been heard of. The virtues of 
his character, and the melancholy manner in which it now seems certain he 
must have perished, are of so singular a kind, that the regret of his family 
has a claim to the attention and sympathy of the Christian publick. 

For fourteen years he had been engaged in navigation, and had several 
times performed the longest and most dangerous voyages. Indeed, he had 
been exposed to the worst perils by land and by sea; and throughout all his 
trials was never known to repine, but was borne up by the consciousness that 
he was doing his duty, and by the hope of making himself useful to his 
family. 

During the early part of his seafaring life he had frequently revisited his 
own country; but ‘afterwards he became engaged in the commerce between 
Asia and Europe, and several years had elapsed, during which he had not once 
been at home. Finally, the time of his return se emed at hand, and he was to 
return to be exposed no more. A house was prepared for his reception ; his 
friends were anticipating the moment of his arrival, and his family was cheered 
by the hope of seeing a dutiful son, a liberal and affectionate brother, united 
again to their circle. But summer came on and still the arrival of his vessel 
was not announced. Anxiety on his account became extreme. It was soon 
certain that he must at least have been interrupted in the regular passage to 
America ‘Tidings were sought for from the Southern, the W est-Indian, the 
remotest ports ; and when hope still refused to be quiet, and turned from the 
regular mercantile news to the accounts of shipwrecks and captures, neither 
his name nor that of his vessel was to be seen. Now there is no longer any 
doubt. Three years have passed, and long ago it became certain that he and 
his crew must have perished at sea. But how ? Whether in a moment, or by 
protracted suffering ? Whether by tempest, or by famine ?—these are questions 
which too often recur, and never can be answered. This event is so fraught 
with distress, that nothing but religion can afford consolation under the heavy 
dispensation. But there is a Providence in the affairs of men, and the meed 
of virtue will be awarded in Heaven. The thought of this is full of consola- 
tion ; for the friend whose loss we deplore was of the most pure, correct, and 
industrious habits; as a man of business, prudent and trust-worthy; as a 
member of society, charitable and kind; for as he was himself acquainted 
with hardships he knew how to commiserate and relieve the indigent and the 
wretched. His religious faith was steadfast, and even in the farthest Asiatic 
seas he found no higher delight, no more encouraging objects of thought and 
study than the very “doctrines which are preached in our pulpits. 

As a brother he alw ays showed himself thoughtful no less than affectionate ; 
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careful to meet the wants and gratify the wishes of his brothers and sisters ; 
an excellent counsellor and a generous benefactor. 

To his parents his loss is inestimable. They had looked upon him as one, 
who was to be the head of their family, when their years should have been 
numbered ; and they had found their anxiety at the thought of being removed 
from their present sphere of action, relieved by their confidence in him. 

In these observations on his character, nothing has been said beyond the 
truth He was pious towards God, dutiful towards his parents, careful in 
business, frank and sincere in his affections, fond of improving in knowledge 
and moral worth; and what more can be said of any good man? The melan- 
choly office of performing the last duties to him in the hour of death, his fam- 
ily was not permitted to fulfil. Since they do not possess his remains to bury 
them and raise over them a monument, let it at least be permitted publickly to 
cherish the recollection of his excellence, and repeat the tale of his disastrous 
end. 


Died, in this city February 5, 1824, Mrs. ExrizasetH W. Ware, t. 31, 
wife of the Rev. Hen. vy Ware, Jr. aad daughter of Beajamin Waterhous», M. D. 

There were many ‘qualities i in the character of the late Mrs. Ware which 
gave her a claim to peculiar interest and respect while living, and render her 
premature death the subject of uncommon regret. ‘lo strong natural sense, 
and more than ordinary powers of mind, she united great energy, firmness, 
decision, and dignity of character. Her teeble health for many years before 
the sickness which terminated her life, rendered the sphere of her exertions 
and influence smaller than her disposition would have made it; but even under 
the pressure of constant indisposition, there are few possessed of the full en- 


joyment of health, who were capable of so much and of such well directed 


exertion. Her life was terminated by a pulmonary consumption, of which the 
distinct commencement might be dated more than two years betore its termi- 
nation; and during the whole of this long sickness, she sufiered far more from 
bodily distress and pain, than usually falls to the lot of the victims of that 
disease. With how much cheerful fortitude and Christian resignation she en- 
dured all this, can only be known by those who witnessed her days and nights 
of protracted suffering; who saw her, till within the last few months of her 
life, perform almost all the duties of a wife and mother, with as much assidu- 
ity and fidelity as she had when comparatively in a state of health, and this 
too with a perfect assurance from the very beginning, of what must be the 
event of her disease; and who knew with what calmness and composure she 
awaited the slow but certain approaches of the last great change. In all the 
relations of life her example is invaluable, and her loss irreparable ; and those 
who have suffered from this bereavement, can have no consolation but in the 
recollection of her virtues, and in the hopes which, as Christians, that recollec- 
tion affords them. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. H. On the Obscurities of St. Paul’s Writings is received. 

The unexpected length of our remarks on Dr. Beecher’s Sermon, 
has made it necessary to omit some articles of intelligence, besides 
Reviews of A Catechism in Verse, and of Worcester’s Sketches of 
the Earth, which were prepared for this Number. 

Correspondents are particularly requested to forward their com- 
munications at least six weeks before the time of publication of the 
number in which they are intended to appear. 
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